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THE BEAVER 
WARM AIR HEATERS 


| SIMPLI CITY—STRENG TH—DURABILITY 


SIMPLICIT Y—THE BEAVER WARM AIR 
HEATERS have a simple cast-iron dome, or crab, surmounted 
with a steel drum in which all gas is consumed, adding greatly 
to the heating capacity. THE BEAVER WARM AIR 
HEATERS have but three joints and they are perfect 


cup-joints. 


STRENGTH—THE BEAVER WARM AIR HEATERS 
have Steel Domes and Radiators that are practically indestruct- 
ible. Their castings are made heavy and of the best quality 
of material and the steel parts are of heavy cold rolled sheet steel. 


DURABILIT Y—We realize that one of the essential features 
of a WARM AIR HEATER is its quality of durability. 
Simplicity of construction throughout combined with the best 
of materials have made the BEAVER WARM AIR 
HEATERS durable. 


THE BEAVER WARM AIR HEATERS SELL UPON THEIR OWN MERITS 


Dealers everywhere are continually realizing the merits of the BEAVER WARM AIR HEATERS. 
Investigate our proposition NOW and get in on the profits to be obtained by having satisfied customers. 


WRITE TODAY for our latest catalog showing complete line. 


DANVILLE STOVE & MFG. CO. 


DANVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. D. SAGER, 330-340 North Water Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


U PITTSBURGH, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
nion Hardware & Metal Company 


R. E. Edmunds, 104 Wood St. Mangrum & Otter Co., Inc., 561-563 Mission St. 








ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST Ce "ADVERTISERS, 52 and 53. 


$2.00 Per Year. 
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DIV.OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





| BurneRs ane EASY TO RE-WICK 
| CHIMNEYS ARE PORCELAIN ENAMELED 


” NO RUST - EASY TOCLEAN \ 












SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
715 INDIANA ST. | 








A Regular 
Gold Mine 


to the Dealer, because it is a Bonanza to the Consumer 
(saving him trouble and repair expense, making his fuel bills 





smaller and insuring easily controlled, uniform and healthful 
heat, ventilation and humidity throughout his house) the 


FRONTRANE Steel Furnace 


Sectional front view 








Rear view 








is, on its own merits alone, the most 
attractive Warm Air Furnace propo- 
sition on the market today. Its 
longer fire travel gets most heat from 
the fuel; it stays in order, is easily 
cleaned and has no direct draft to 
warp and buckle. 


Then we help the dealer who handles 
the FRONT RANE, by furnishing all 
sorts of “dealer helps,” and by a Na- 
tional Advertising Campaign in which 
we are spending thousands of dollars 
—one effect of which will be to make 


the FRONT RANK in greater demand. 


Combine the two things—the best Warm Air Furnace on the market, Good bye! We're go 
and the Service with which we are backing this furnace—and it is, ing home RASS 


indeed, ‘ta regular Gold Mine’”’ to the Dealer. 


Are you a member of the FFRONT RANK Club? 


If not, write us for particulars. 


Haynes -Langenberg Manufacturing Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. _pec.u.s. pat. OFF. 


4058 Forest Park Ave. 


is too hot for us. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 3 Z 
The Stove Tin Hardware SL. 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 


PuBLISHED Every SATURDAY 








Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 


Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITs Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR POSTAGE Pain $2.00 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR PosTaGE Pap $4.00 CANADA ONE YEAR PosTAGE Pap $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
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ON PAGE 21 of this issue we publish a letter from 
the Haas-Shuenk Hardware Company, LeMars, Iowa, 
which no doubt expresses a thought that 
has come to many a retail hardware 
dealer: “Where can I secure a book 
that contains a list of the special items 
that will be in particular demand at any given sea- 
son?” 


What Are 
Catalogs 
Good For ? 


While we-know of no book that has ever been 
printed with this point in view, as such, we do know 
of a great many books out of which the desired infor- 
mation can be obtained without any extraordinary 
amount of labor or time. 

We have reference to the great number of cata- 
logs that came to the office of the retail hardware 
dealer or of which he can secure copies at the cost of 
a few cents, simply by asking for them. 


By going through the index of any one of the gen- 
eral hardware catalogs and dividing the items into 
sections according to seasons, it is a comparatively 
simple matter to make up a fairly complete list for 
each season, as well as for sub-divisions of the vari- 
ous seasons. 


The wise hardware dealer, however, will do more 
than just looking at the index and copying the items 
on his lists: He will locate the various items in the 
catalog and thus be able to judge to better advantage 
as to just where any one of them may belong, as well 
as gaining a far more general idea of the class of 
merchandise that usually goes under the head of 
“Hardware.” 


For example, in one of these catalogs there are listed 
28 different kinds of wire, each one of which by refer- 
ring to the page where it is described can easily be 
classified, such as fence wire of various kinds for 
spring and summer, stove pipe wire for fall and 
winter, etc. 

Too many of us are liable to overlook the oppor- 
tunities we have for preparing in an intelligent manner 
for business, with the result that we lose sales which 
would otherwise have been easy to make and which 
often would have meant a considerable addition to our 
day’s profit. 

Make the best possible use of the various catalogs 
and booklets that come to you by using them as a 
guide in preparing for the coming season’s business. 

Simply putting a catalog on the shelf when it arrives 
and then only refer to it occasionally is not making the 
best possible use of your opportunities to increase 
your sales and profits. Properly used your catalogs 
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62.00 Per Year. 


are a very efficient means of increased and profitable 
business. 








IN THE VERY interesting and instructive address 
which was delivered by R. Whitely Plummer, of the 
Spring Nut Lock Company, Chicago, be- 

Proof of the fore the recent National Convention of 

Pudding Is Garage Owners, he made a number of 

in the Eating.pertinent statements which may well be 

emphasized by editorial comment. His 
address is published in part on page 31 and 32 of 
this issue. 

Mr. Plummer cited the experience of his own Com- 
pany in the matter of results from trade paper adver- 
tising in the following paragraph: 

“During the past three months, we have contracted 
for upwards of ten thousand dollars worth of space 
in the various trade journals, reaching the automobile 
and other allied industries and as a result of the adver- 
tisements that have already appeared, have received 
inquiries from practically every civilized country in 
the world with the exception of the Central Powers, 
from whom of course no mail is reaching this country. 
From England, France, New Zealand, Australia, 
India, Russia, far-away Baluchistan, and coming 
nearer home, Cuba, South and Central Americas and 
Canada.” 

AMERICAN \|ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD was 
one of the trade papers that carried the message of 
the Spring Nut Lock Company to the manufacturers 
and dealers in apparatus or machines where that novel 
and simple contrivance is applicable. 

This publication was selected in its field because of 
the wide circulation we have among the men who make 
and sell automobile accessories, machinery, hardware 
and kindred lines, where the Spring Nut Lock can be 
used to advantage. 

The testimony of Mr. Plummer is another strongly 
welded link in the chain which connects so firmly the 
successes of the wise specialty manufacturers with the 
dealers and users of such specialties. 

Here is another paragraph from the same speaker's 
address : 

“So speaking from my own experience in my own 
company and from a broad experience as the executive 
officer of a national advertising agency I say the best 
place to start your advertising campaign is in the trade 
journal field. Cooperation is the order of the day, and 
the survival of American prosperity is dependent upon 
the degree in which American business men cooperate. 
Your Association is the natural vehicle for the coop- 
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eration of your great and growing industry. Support 
it, raise its standards, hold up the aims of its officers 
and—A dvertise.” 

This statement furnishes the best possible proof that 
when the advertising manager or the advertising 
agency has given the well conducted trade paper a 
fair show on a meritorious article that can be 
marketed efficiently and profitably by the class of mer- 
chants who subscribe for it, that trade paper always 
delivers the goods. 

The properly conducted trade paper is the logical 
medium of creating distribution for a new specialty 
and of maintaining a steady and profitable market for 
a staple or established line. 








Ir Is REALLY too bad that well-meaning but thought- 
less persons—men and women who want to do good 
and be instrumental in preventing crime 


Helping =__by their very activity often cause more 
Criminals ; : 

and worse crimes to be committed than 
Prosper. 


if they had done nothing at all. 

For example, with regard to the various so-called 
regulatory state bills and city ordinances which are 
continually being introduced and some of which have 
been passed, covering the sale of revolvers and other 
small firearms, it is altogether proper and within rea- 
son to say that in every case these laws, when they 
were put into force, failed in their purpose—+that of 
preventing the crook or murderous criminal from 
securing his tools of trade—while they acted as a 
preventative against the honest man obtaining the only 
means of defense against these criminals that is feared 
by them. 

A bill has recently been introduced in the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature, by which if it becomes a law any 
owner of an automobile who desires to carry a re- 
volver while driving his car must secure a license 
through the office of the sheriff of his own county, but 
he will not be able to secure a permit in any other 
county, so that when, as very frequently happens, a 
traveling salesman in his own car or a motoring party 
passes the county line, the revolver must be thrown 
away, or otherwise the party is liable to arrest. When 
the hold-up man appears Mr. Automobile traveler and 
his friends just hand over their cash and other valu- 
ables, because he is armed, while the community or 
the state in effect forbids the law abiding citizens 
from carrying weapons of defense. 

Ridiculous as such a law is, there is more than an 
even chance that it will be passed unless those who are 
interested in keeping the sale of firearms in legitimate 
channels—the retail hardware and sporting goods 
dealers—bestir themselves and make the proper pres- 
entation of facts bearing on the case to the individual 
members of the legislature. 

For there is this to keep in mind—all the restric- 
tive legislation passed by any state legislature will not 
prevent a person with criminal intent from securing 
his revolver or automatic pistol, because by writing 
out an order, putting it in an envelope with cash, 
check or money order and mailing it to some mail 
order house he will have his gun in a few days with- 
out any one being any the wiser. 
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Every honest retail hardware dealer owes it to him- 
self and the law abiding people in his community to 
make every effort in his power to prevent the enact- 
ment of any law that pretends to “regulate” the sale 
of firearms. 

The only kind of legislation that will have any 
effect in this respect is a law which makes the carrying 
of a gun by a suspect prima-facie evidence of his crim- 
inal intent and inflicts a severe penalty in addition to 
that imposed for the burglary or hold-up of which he 
may be convicted. 








Most oF us are prone to look upon the banker as a 
cold blooded, matter-of-fact person who never lets his 
imagination get away with him and who 
always considers first and foremost the 
dollars and cents phase of any proposi- 
tion. 

And most of us are wrong, for the banker, if he 
is really successful, must possess in a very large 
degree the quality of placing himself in the other 
fellow’s position—which requires imagination—and to 
look upon all phases of a proposition with an unbiased 
eye. 

It is but natural that a man with such characteristics 
should develop into an idealist, if he is not already 
one, and we are quite certain that conditions in general 
would be highly improved if those of us who pride 
ourselves on our matter-of-factness and “practical” 
sense would have more of the idealist in our make up. 

A few days ago it was our good fortune to listen 
to an address by John J. Arnold, Vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, in which the point 
was made that a careful, systematic study of World 
Economics is bound to make the student an idealist, 
and that, therefore, he is certain to become not only a 
better citizen of his country, but also of far more use 
in the world’s scheme of betterment. 

Mr. Arnold told of the time when as a young man, 
he lived in Austin, Texas, while the great power dam 
was being built there. As the water was shut off from 
the old river bed he would notice the devastation and 
ruin caused to the abutting country. Everything was 
dried up and looked hopelessly forlorn. 

When, however, the great dam was completed and 
the water allowed to flow over the spillway a won- 
derful volume of power was developed and life and 
energy furnished to many enterprises. 

The speaker compared this with the present and 
coming conditions in Europe after the war and ex-. 
pressed it as his firm conviction that the awful debacle 
would be the cause of much faster and much greater 
progress and prosperity than this world has ever seen. 

Such a view, it is true, requires idealism in the 
highest degree. There are those of us matter-of-fact 
persons who claim to see in this awful war nothing put 
signs that the world is getting worse. We who do 
not take this pessimistic view are inclined to conside- 
the opinion of Mr. Arnold not as what is usually 
classed as idealistic, but as the best of common sense. 

For, after all is said and done, the idealist—-the 
man who can see beyond the petty annoyances and 
seemingly perverse conditions—is the man who truly 
makes for progress. 


Idealism Is 
Common 
Sense. 
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The pessimist is always retarding progress while the 
idealist promotes better conditions. 
In which class do you belong? 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 








There is more than a grain of truth in the following 
paragraph from the pen of J. Ogden Armour, Presi- 
dent of Armour & Company, the great meat packing 
enterprise. In fact, it may rightly be said that in 
these two short paragraphs are contained the law that 
must be followed by those who seek success as sales- 
men: 

“We can cut through the hardest rocks with a dia- 
mond drill and melt steel rails with a flame. We can 
tunnel through mountains and make our way through 
any sort of physical obstruction. We can checkmate 
and divert the véry laws of Natuze, by our scieice. 

3ut there is no power in the world that can cut 
through another man’s mental opposition, except 
persuasion. iAnd persuasion is reason plus enthusi- 
asm, with the emphasis on enthusiasm.” 

* *K K 

Leigh Mitchell Hodges, known far and wide as 
“The Optimist,” has a way of putting deep thoughts 
into very plain language and to do it in such a’way 
that while reading one of his articles you are almost 
automatically brought to look at the subject he is 
treating in a positive—and, therefore, optimistic— 
view, instead of considering it in a negative—and, 
therefore, necessarily pessimistic view. 

Take, for instance, the fact that 97 of every 100 per- 
sons that reach the age of 65 years are either wholely 
or partly dependent for support on their relatives, 
friends or the public. 

That is the negative, or pessimistic, view. 

Mr. Hodges looks at it in this way: 

If you are less than 65 years of age, you have a 
chance to avert such dependence, and the younger you 
are the better your chance. 

And then he points out the way—thrift. 

And he doesn’t shut his eyes to the bad features of 
the situation. On the contrary, he looks them straight 
in the face, such as the present world conditions, draw- 
ing from them another inducement toward Thrift— 
not penuriousness, not avarice, not greed, but real 
Thrift—the demanding of full return for every cent 
spent and the full use of every opportunity, together 
with a regular habit of spending Jess than one earns. 

And then he concludes with this statement : 

“Thrift is the foundation of all success, and only a 
fool can afford to ignore this basic fact.” 

x *k * 

Congratulations are extended by the many friends 
of Howard C, Parker, who for several years has 
served the South Dakota retail hardware dealers as 
President and Secretary of their State organization. 
Mr. Parker has taken unto himself a wife, and the 
happy couple are now enjoying their honeymoon on a 
trip to the Pacific Coast. They expect to be “at 
home” in Murdo, where Mr. Parker has a prosperous 
hardware business, about May 2oth. 
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In these days of “Preparedness” preparations the 
following story told about a mutual young friend 
of Jim Robinson and myself, by name of Smith, seems 
very appropriate. 

“Jim,” as you know sells Hart & Cooley warm air 
heater supplies and one day he was calling with this 
friend at the house of a young lady with whom Smith 
was very much in love. Johnny, the ten year old 
brother of the young lady, was doing his best to enter- 
tain the “company,” so he remarked, “You ought to 
have seen Mr. Marshall when he called upon Dolly 
the other night. I tell you he looked fine sitting there 
alongside of her with his arm 





“Johnny!” gasped his sister, her face the color of 
a boiled lobster. 

“Well, so he did,” persisted Johnny. ‘He had his 
arm 





“John!” screamed his mother frantically. 
“Why,” whined the boy, “I was 
“John,” said his father stérnly, “leave the room!” 
And Johnny left, crying as he went: 





“IT was only going to say that he had his army 
clothes on.” 

W. A. Chenoweth, of Henry Disston & Sons, Incor- 
porated, the Philadelphia saw and tool manufacturers, 
was in Chicago on Tuesday this week and I enjoyed a 
pleasant chat while lunching with him at the Hardware 
Club. 

x ok Ox 

The many friends of Isaac Stearns, of the Michigan 
Safety Furnace Pipe Company, Detroit, Michigan, will 
be pleased to know that he has entirely recovered from 
his recent accident, caused by falling down the elevator 
shaft at their factory. Mr. Stearns is back at his desk 
and has resumed business activities. 

-*. # 


Fred E. Muzzy stopped in to see me while in Chi- 
cago on his way back to Springfield, Massachusetts. 
He had accompanied a niece of his out West who had 
been summoned home by her father’s serious illness. 
When they arrived there, the danger was past and his 
brother-in-law was sitting up, for which everybody 
was happy, including Fred, who said that he wanted 


to have a ride on the cars, anyway. 
*K * * 


I am in receipt of a letter from my good friend 
John P. McCrea in which he enclosed the following 
poem by H. N. Dodge, which in a very beautiful way 
brings out the idea of man’s brotherhood with man: 


What man soe’er I chance to see— 
Amazing thought—is kin to me, 
And if a man, my brother 
What though he sit in royal state 
And for an empire legislate; 
He is a man, my brother. 
What though his hand is hard with toil 
And labor his worn garment soil; 
He is a man, my brother. 
What though his hand with crime be red 
His heart a stone, his conscience dead; 
He is a man, my brother. 
Though low his life and black his heart, 
There is a nobler, deathless part 
Within this man, my brother. 
The soul which this frail clay enfolds 
The image of its maker holds— 
That makes this man my brother! 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 





O. L. MOON. 





From time to time, discussions arise in which the 
claim is put forth that a college education is the most 
efficient form of training that a man can have to fit 
him for executive work. The advocates of this idea 
maintain that a young man who goes to college and 
receives what is termed a liberal education together 
with such technical instruction as he may secure at 
the college he attends will at the age of 22 to 25 
years be better qualified to step into positions of re- 
sponsibility than the man whose circumstances have 
not permitted him to take advantage of such a course 
of education or who possibly may not have had the 
desire for “book learning.” 

After all is said and done, however, the fact re- 
mains that the college from 
which the great majority of 
successful men have gradu- 
ated is the “College of Hard 
Knocks.” 

The curriculum in the “Col- 
lege of Hard Knocks” gives 
to the man “who has it in 
him” not only a liberal educa- 
tion but aiso a technical train- 
ing. He learns to curb his 
own will. He learns to judge 
the motives and the ways of 
thinking and the habits, not 
only of himself but of those 
with whom he is thrown in 
contact. He learns the law 
of cause and effect. He learns 
the way of inducing men to 
do their best. 

And in the learning of all 
these, he acquires something 
else which very few regular 
college courses are able to 
instill into a man’s mind and 
character: Confidence in his ability to do certain 
things and appreciation of the fact that there are 
some things that he cannot do and which can be 
better done by others. 

As has been said, this knowledge he acquires by 
actual personal experience rather than by lectures and 
reading of many books so it is no wonder that when 
he “graduates” from the “College of Hard Knocks” 
he also “arrives” as a successful business man. 

The foregoing remarks apply with particular ref- 
erence to the life and business history of O. L. Moon, 
the subject of this sketch, who only a few months 
ago upon the re-organization of the Scheible-Moncrief 
Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of 
Scheible and Sixth City Warm Air Heaters, was 





chosen for the offices of Vice-president and Treasurer. 

Mr. Moon is a self-made man in every sense of the 
word and is a “high honor graduate” of the “College 
of Hard Knocks.” 

He was born January 29, 1867, in the city of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, so that he is in what men of his kind 
would say is just the prime of life. He attended the 
common school at Decatur, Indiana, and after that 
was associated with his father in the building con- 
tracting business until 1889, when he engaged in the 
retail hardware business under the firm name of O. 
L. Moon and Company at LaGrange, Indiana. 

Later, the firm name was changed to Moon and 
Kerr, and Mr. Moon gave much of his time and at- 
tention to the business, until 
1907 when he sold out and be- 
came associated with a stove 
and warm air heater manu- 
facturing concern as a travel- 
ing salesman. 

In 1913 he identified 
himself with the Michigan 
Stove Company of Detroit, 
Michigan, as a traveling sales- 
man in the Indiana territory. 

When the Scheible-Mon- 
crief Heater Company was 
re-organized in the fall of 
1916, Mr. Moon was one of 
the men who took over the 
business, and he became, as 
noted in the foregoing, Vice- 
president and Treasurer of 
the Company. 

During his entire career, 
Mr. Moon has given evidence 
of a keen mind and a quick 
grasp of conditions and situa- 
tions, which made it possible 
for him to build up a prosperous and growing trade 
for the various concerns with which he was connected 
and whose interests he represented in the state of his 
birth for so many years. 

There is little doubt that most of the retailers with 
whom he came in contact during the eighteen years 
he was “on the road” are glad to be counted among 
his friends and—what is of more importance—they 
are practically all a unit in saying that he has earned 
the success which he has made, which certainly is the 
finest praise that any man can earn, no matter how 
high he may reach on the ladder of success. 

Mr. Moon is a quiet and unassuming man, but with 
all his quietness, he appreciates a good story and can 
enjoy a bit of fun ag well as anyone. 
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HALL OF FAME 











EDWIN FOSTER SNYDER. 





If any one should ask a member of the Michigan 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association what he thinks 
of the traveling salesmen who call on the men engaged 
in that business, he would be quite likely to grow en- 
thusiastic and say that they are about the finest sort 
of fellows he has ever met, and in this statement he 
would be more than close to the facts of the case, for 
they certainly proved themselves to be right up and 
doing at the recent State Convention of the sheet 
metal contractors at Jackson, Michigan, furnishing a 
splendid entertainment and helping in general to keep 
things moving all the time during the three days the 
Convention lasted. 

And among those who were most active was a chap 
that everybody seemed to 
known as “Ned,” his pat- 
ronymic being heard only at 
very occasional intervals, 
such as, for instance, when he 
was nominated and elected 
as President of the Traveling 
Salesmen’s Auxiliary to the 
Michigan Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association, his full 
name and title in business be- 
ing Edwin Foster Snyder, 
Traveling Salesman for the 
Rudy Furnace Company, 
Dowagiac, Michigan. 

To “make good” on the 
road, a traveling salesman 
must not only have the abil- 
ity to sell the line of merchan- 
dise that he carries. 

He must also possess the 
faculty of making friends 
with the heads of concerns 
with whom his firm wants to 
do business, as well as with 
their employes. 

He must possess tact, so that he will not, consciously 
or unconsciously, do or say anything that may grate 
on the feelings or private opinions of those with whom 
he comes into contact. 

He must, in short, be “wise as a serpent and mild 
as a dove,” as the Good Book says. 

And “Ned” Snyder possesses all of these qualifica- 
tions for excellence in salesmanship, so it is no wonder 
that he has made a success as a traveling salesman 
and that he is looked upon as a friend—not only by 
those to whom he actually sells the Rudy warm air 
heaters, but also by other men on whom he calls, as 
well as by the other traveling salesmen that “cover” 
the same territory. 








Edwin Foster Snyder was born September 28, 1881, 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan. He attended the local 
schools and graduated from the Grand Rapids High 
School. 

In 1902 he secured a position with Sherwood, Hart 
& Company, of that city, and a year later was sent on 
the road to sell their line of heavy hardware and sad- 
dlery, remaining with this concern until 1909, when 
he thought it would be nice to have a change, so he 
became associated with the National Biscuit Com- 
pany as a representative of this great concern’s Grand 
Rapids branch. 

In 1911, he decided that the biscuit line was too 
dry and prosaic and that there was more excitement 
and pleasure in selling steel, 
so he joined the sales depart- 
ment of Roehm & Davidson, 
Detroit, Michigan, _ selling 
their line of steel products 
and continued with them until 
1915, when upon the organ- 
ization of the Rudy Furnace 
Company he affiliated himself 
with this live enterprise and 
is now preaching the gospel of 
Rudy warm air heaters. 

As has. been intimated, 
“Ned” Snyder is a fine fellow 
and he stands high with the 
men upon whom he calls as 
well as with the other travel- 
ing salesmen in his territory, 
being thoroughly imbued with 
the principle that real success 
is only accomplished by loy- 
alty to those with whom he 
does business—whether they 
be customers, employers or 
competitors. He sells his line 
on its merits and not by finding fault with competi- 
tive lines or houses, and the result of this highly 
proper principle was plainly shown when he was 
elected President of the Traveling Salesmen’s 
Auxiliary to the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, as mentioned in the foregoing. They all 
knew that “Ned” could be depended on not to take 
any unfair advantage of his position and that he 
would do his utmost to cement the good fellowship 
and friendly feeling between the sheet metal con- 
tractors and the traveling salesmen. 

He is affiliated with a number of fraternal and 


business organizations, among them being the United 


Commercial Travelers, the Masonic Order and the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE . 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Monitor Stove and Range Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, will construct an addition to their plant, 
80 by 130 feet and two stories. 

The Kerosene Gas Stove Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated for $10,000 
by S. Chejnacki, L. A. Kujowski, Z. F. Harris, R. S. 
Force and J. Buckley. 

George F. Bibb, who now has charge of the de- 
signing and construction of patterns for stoves and 
warm air heaters at Vedder Pattern Works, Troy, 
New York, started with the Vedder people as an ap- 
prentice and has gone through all the stages in all the 
different departments of pattern making. He is a 
good draughtsman and expert designer, and his recent 
work for the Vedder Pattern Works has had much 
warm commendation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STOVE SALESMEN TO HOLD 
SMOKER APRIL 27. 


The Stove Salesmen’s Association of Pennsylvania 
will give a Smoker for members and guests on its reg- 
ular monthly meeting night, April 27th, at:Hotel 
Walton, Philadelphia. 


” 


SALESMEN OF BLACK SILK POLISHES TO 
COVER CENTRAL AND WESTERN 
STATES IN AUTOS. 








The fleet of automobiles drawn up in battle array 
as shown in the accompanying illustration are not, as 


reflected from the brilliant surface of the cars that 
the enemy will be blinded. Then all that remains 
for our brave soldiers is to jump into the selfsame 
trusty cars and ride forth to greet the shy damsel, 
Victory. If you don’t believe that “Black Silk” polish 
is capable of imparting such a wonderful brilliance, 
just ask one of the salesmen. 


~~ oa 
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ELECTRIC RANGE BUSINESS ENJOYS 
EXCEPTIONAL PROGRESS. 





The electric range business, which eight years ago 
was hatching in the minds of several men, is today 
assuming a position of great importance. Seven years 
ago, when the first commercially successful electric 
range appeared on the market, a Central Station man- 
ager in Montana established a cooking rate, and now 
3,500 of the 4,200 24-hour-service Central Stations in 
the country have such a rat2, because they realize the 
desirable features of a cooking load: The unusual 
diversity factor, the enormous revenue possibilities, 
and the fact that the sale of one range is said to be 
better from this standpoint than the combined sale of 
ten washing machines, ten v2»cuum cleaners, three or 
four irons and a floor lamp. As a result, extensive, 
electric range campaigns are being planned for this 
year and one prominent manufacturer has conserva- 
tively estimated that 60,000 ranges, amounting to ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 in gross sales, will be sold in 
1917. Such is the gist of the editorial in a current 
issue.of “Daisy Dayload” the live, bimonthly house 





you might suppose, mobilized for 
the purpose of transporting guns 
and ammunition in the event of 
war. Qn the contrary, theirs is 
a far more peaceful pursuit, for 
they are the conveyances which 
will transport the “Black Silk” 
salesmen over the central and 
western states, enabling them to 
cover their territory with great- 
er facility and spread the gospel 
of the “Black Silk’”’ Polishes over 
the entire domain. 

As can be seen in the illustra- 
tion, each car has a large com- 
partment in the rear, painted 
yellow and showing a picture of 











a can of “Black Silk” polish, so 
that the arrival of the salesman 
army will be heralded by spreading broadcast the 
slogan “Look for the yellow cars.’ Thus will the 
autos do valiant service in time of peace. And all it 
will be necessary to do in the event of war is to give 
them a coat of Black Silk Polish, draw them up on 
the battle line, and the sunlight will be so powerfully 


Autes to be used by “Black Silk’? salesmen lined up in front of the factory. 


organ of the Hughes Electric Heating Company, 
manufacturers of electric ranges, electric bake ovens 
and other electric heating devices. Copies can be ob- 
tained by addressing the Hughes Electric Heating 
Company, Taylor Street and Waller Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 46 to 51 inclusive. 








The Dubuque Manufacturing Company, Dubuque, 
Jowa, manufacturers of hardware specialties, have suf- 
fered a loss of $40,000 by fire. 

Aldrich & Buchanan, Incorporated, is the name of a 
$400,000 company that has been organized in Billings, 
Montana, to engage in the wholesale hardware busi- 
ness. 

The factory of the Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Camden, Arkansas, was totally destroyed by fire 
on March 22nd. The Company manufactures screen 
doors and window screens. 

The Grob-Gamsby Hardware Company, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture machinery and tools with 
$10,000 capital by M. E. Farrington, G. A. Grob and 
G. B. Gamsby, 847 Quincy Street, New York. 

Incorporation papers have been filed for the Wer- 
necke-Schmitz Hardware Company, Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin, suecessors to Wernecke & Schmitz, a partner- 
ship. The Company schedules a capital of $90,000 and 
is engaged in the retail and wholesale hardware busi- 
ness. 





HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ CONVENTION 
AT HOUSTON TO BE EPOCH MAKER. 





Judging from the many suggestions for discussion 
topics which are being received by F. D. Mitchell, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Hardware Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, the great Conventions of 
hardware manufacturers and wholesalers which are 
to be held at Houston, Texas, will be of exceptionally 
high interest. Here are some of the problems: 

If war is declared: 

What effect will it have upon the Hardware Trade? 

How will contracts be affected ? 

How will the individual manufacturer be affected 
as to labor, material, transportation, etc. ? 

What can the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association do as an organization to help the Gov- 
ernment? What can it do to help the individual mem- 
ber ? 

Can hardware manufacturers benefit by a confer- 
ence along these lines at the Houston Convention ? 


> 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF AUTOSTROP SAFETY 
RAZOR COMPANY IN REPUBLIC 
BUILDING. 


The Chicago Office of the AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Company has been removed to more commodious 
quarters in the Republic Building, 209 South State 
Street. C. L. Birmingham is in charge. 








SCREEN DOORS AND WINDOW SCREENS ARE 
LIKELY TO BE SCARCE THIS SEASON. 


During the past winter manufacturers, jobbers and 
dealers in screen doors and window screens have been 
fighting against a scarcity of wire cloth. 

The wire cloth manufacturers have delivered a large 
quantity of cloth, but they have been handicapped 
through shortage of material, labor troubles and car 
shortage. The result is, that screen door manufactur- 
ers were later than usual in securing their. supply of 
wire cloth, which in turn has cut down the quantity of 
screen doors and window screens which they were able 
to make uyprin advance of the season. 

Now, in the height of the shipping season they are 
experiencing great difficulty in securing empty cars 
and are also facing embargoes on many railroads, 
which prevent shipping into certain territories. 

In addition to these troubles, one of the large screen 
factories was entirely destroyed by fire on Thursday, 
March 22nd. 

The result will be that as well as a shoriage of wire 
cloth, which we have been facing and anticipating all 
season, there will no doubt be an additional shortage 
of Screen Doors and Window Screens. 








WANTS BOOK CONTAINING LIST OF SPECIAL 
ITEMS FOR EACH SEASON. 


rom the progre#sive retail hardware firm of Iaas- 
Shuenk Hardware Company, IleMars, Iowa, we are in 
receipt of the following letter which some of dur other 
subscribers may be able to answer: 

To AMERICAN ArTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp: 

Can you inform us where we can purchase a book 
or an information sheet, which will give seasons sug- 
gestions? Tor instance, at the approach of a season, 
such as early spring, or late spring, etc., there are 
many articles along the lines of specialties in particu- 
lar, that a retailer cannot always anticipate. Many 
times his first thought of the particular item is the 
fact that a customer has called for it, and he does not 
have it in stock, and must order. 

Frequently, this will lose a sale, and in most cases it 

could be avoided if the dealer had seen far enough 
ahead. Our experience has been, that no matter how 
careful a dealer is, and how much study he may put on 
the matter, there are always some things that have 
slipped by, and are not in stock. 
If there is any such book, that will call these items 
to mind, so they can be ordered and stocked in ample 
time for the season’s need, we would appreciate very 
much having such a book. 

Thanking you for any information you can give us, 
we remain, 

Haas-SHUENK HARDWARE CoMPANyY. 

LeMars, Iowa, March 26, 1917. 
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AMERICAN HARDWARE FOR COUNTRIES IN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION ON LARGE 


NORTHERN EUROPE. 





Because Germany, Holland, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden will all be under the necessity of restocking 
with hardware when the war is over, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the Department 
of Commerce, has just published a report on the char- 
acter of goods required in those countries and the 
possibilities of getting some of the business for Amer- 
ican manufacturers. , 

The report is made up of discussions of general con- 
ditions governing the hardware trade of each of the 
countries mentioned and of detailed descriptions of 
each article successfully sold in the markets. 

In connection with the investigation by the Amer- 
ican Commercial Attache at Berlin, upon which the 
report is based, an extensive collection of samples was 
purchased. These samples will be exhibited in the 
principal manufacturing centers of this country and 
then added to the Bureau’s permanent exhibit at the 
New York Customhouse. 

The new report is entitled “Markets for Anierican 
Hardware in Germany, The Netherlands, and Scandi- 
navia,’ Miscellaneous Series Number 48. It con- 
tains 126 pages and may be purchased for the nom- 
inal price of 15 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, or from any district office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





PATENT GRANTED FOR ASH-SIFTER. 





Ludwik Stawicki, Muskegon, Michigan, has ob- 
tained United States patent rights, under Number 
1,219,600, for an Ash-Sifter described in the follow- 


ing: 


An ash-sifter, including a sieve 
having a foraminous covering, 
said sieve having fixed cen- 
trally to its bottom, a shaft 
journaled in position for re- 
versing the sieve bottom-up- 
ward as in presenting the sieve- 
covering downwardly in per- 
forming the sifting operation, 
said shaft having pivotally con- 
nected to one end thereof a 
handle, means for the reten- 
tion of said handle in position 
as against the casual rotation 
of said shaft, and a tray insertible within said sieve, one 
end of the latter being open therefor, said tray having piv- 
otally connected thereto a bail having its free end bent for 
overlying the forward edge of said tray and wedgingly en- 
gage the forward edge of the sieve to provide for aiding the 
retention of the tray within the sieve. 
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HAS SUBSCRIBED FOR AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD FOR 
FOURTEEN YEARS. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 


I have been a subscriber to your valuable publica- 
tion for fourteen years and secured the best position 
I ever held by an advertisement.in your “Want Col- 


umn. 
Yours truly, 


D. W. Hous tey. 
Denver, Colorado, March 27, 1917. 


SIGNS FOR RETAIL HARDWARE STORES. 





Among the plans of E. C. Atkins and Company, 
manufacturers of Silver Steel Saws, for cooperating 
with retail hardware dealers during the coming sea- 
son is a means by which the latter may, at a smail 
expense, secure large metal signs, imprinted with their 

— name as shown herewith, 

‘DO YOU laa) for their local advertising, 
These signs, the Company 
states, are to be offered 
at prices that will make 
the hand-painted sign a 
back number, especially 
since they are an inno- 
vation in advertising that 
offers splendid opportuni- 
ties for increasing sales, 
It is easy to note from the 
illustration, which is 
greatly reduced from the 
original, how plainly the 
sign shows the diversified 
line the store handles and 
A Pump 24 Mill ong it “ located. 

six feet by two, 1n three 
A Lawn Mower ? | colors heavily shellaced 
Ali HAVE ili ALL| on thirty-gauge _ steel, 
NRE Re Ee framed in wood, the signs 
pene ey are bound to last for 


123 W. Main St. 
| Moberly. Ohio. | many séasons and _ to 

constantly prove an ef- 
fective piece of advertis- 
ing. By their strong power of suggestion, they will 
no doubt prove efficacious in reducing the number of 
mail orders from the dealer’s community. Full de- 
tails of the signs can be secured by addressing E. C. 
Atkins and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





| z 





Garden Tools 
Building Hardware 
Creamery Supplies 
Kitchenware 


ID AStove 
| ARefrigerator 
A Washing Machine 





Road Sign Furnished by 
E. C. Atkins & Company. 
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PATENTS COMBINED SCRAPER AND HANDLE 
LOCK FOR LAWN ROLLERS. 





Ray E. Dunham, Berea, Ohio, assignor to the Dun- 
ham Company, Berea, Ohio, has obtained United 
States patent rights, under Number 1,218,635, for a 
Combined Scraper and Handle Lock for Lawn Roll- 


ers described in the following: 


In a lawn roller, the com- 
bination of a drum; an os- 
cillatory handle mounted up- 
on the latter and including a 
transverse member; a manu- 
ally operable eccentric mount- 
ed upon said handle; a rod 

“ having one end _articulat- 

0 ing with said eccentric and 

extending toward the cyl- 

» indrical drum and through a 

guide in said transverse mem- 

ber; a collar secured to said 

—— rod; a coil-spring located in- 

— termediately of said collar 

and said transverse member 

5. . s and tending to actuate the 

_ 1.218.635 rod away from the drum, 

- and a scraper bar connected 

with the other end of. said 

= rod, the latter being of 4 

length such that said scraper 

bar may be caused to engage or disengage the cylindrical sur- 
face of said drum. 


o ~» 
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Great Sales and Profit Opportunities 
in Modern Washing Machines 


By Witi1am T. GorMLEy, Chicago, Illinois 








The past few years have seen a remarkable develop- 
ment in the equipment of homes in rural as well as 
city communities, and 
probably more so among 
the farming population. 
Formerly it was not an un- 
common thing to see the 
barns of a farmer equipped 
with every device for the 
saving of manual labor, 
and his machinery for the 
cultivation of his land and 
the harvesting of his crops 
was of the best and most 
up-to-date kind, but when it came to the work of the 
women folk on the farm, there was little or no atten- 
tion paid to devices by which their labors might be 
lightened. 


They had to do their washing by hand; they had to 
carry in their water from the well pump in the yard; 
they had to perform their duties of practically every 
sort without any labor and time-saving apparatus. 
“Today conditions are different and in many farm 
ltomes you will find power machinery of some kind for 
the help of the women. Water is piped into the 
kitchens by motor driven pumps. Their dairies are 
fitted with power driven cream separators. Their 
laundries have washing machines of the latest types 
operated by gasolene, water or electric motors. They 
have modern lighting systems and their rooms are 
illuminated by gas or electricity. | 

Some of this change is unquestionably due to the 
general progress in the valuation placed upon better 
living conditions—that is, the farmers have come to 
an appreciation of the comforts of modern conveni- 
ences through reading of farm publications and other 
magazines, but much of it is also due to the aggres- 
sive selling methods of manufacturers and retailers of 
various devices used in these modern farm homes. 

The retail hardware dealer, for example, has seen 





William T. Gormley. 


‘the sales and profit opportunities in popularizing the 


idea of using machines for washing instead of the old 
washboard, and wherever this promotion work has 
been done intelligently many sales and increased 
profits have resulted. 

In the newer types of washing machines the retail 
hardware dealer has an apparatus that he can be en- 
thusiastic about. They are easy to operate. They 
wash the clothes without undue wear; in fact, with 
less wear than the rub-rub washboard. It takes much 
less time and much less physical effort to do a week’s 
washing with one of them than when the work had to 
be done by hand. 

So the progressive hardware dealer selects a reli- 
able line, some to be operated by hand, some by water 
motor, some by gasolene engine, some by electricity. 





Then he-lays out a definite selling campaign. First 
he tells the people—the women folk, of course—about 
the fine line he is carrying and how much easier and 
quicker they can do their washing with one of his 
machines. Whenever possible, he ascertains if the 
particular housewife is now the possessor of a mod- 
ern apparatus, or if she is interested in the purchase 
of one. 

After this information has been secured, he con- 
ducts a systematic canvass, dividing his territory so 
that each section can be thoroughly covered in a rea- 
sonably short time, and he keeps in mind the fact that 
a new machine placed in a home is one of the best 
ways of getting others interested. 

In these days of the automobile he can visit a con- 
siderable number of houses in a day and with a wash- 
ing machine in his car he can quickly arrange a dem- 
onstration right on the spot where it is to be used— 
which is really about as effective a method of making 
a sale as there possibly can be. 

In this connection, why wouldn’t it be a good idea 
for the hardwareman to have motors installed or con- 
nected in |:is store, so as to make it possible to dem- 
onstrate quickly how easily any one of the various 
types can be operated ? 

In his advertising he makes use of the excellent 
booklets which are being freely furnished by the man- 
ufacturers. These booklets and other circular matter 
are of great value in helping to create a real desire 
for a modern washing machine, and in many cases are 
the direct cause of machines being sold. 

It must be kept in mind that appliances of this sort 
are “specialties” and that they must be handled as 
such rather than as regular staples, such as cutlery, 
tools, etc. In other words, some special effort and 
extra selling force must be employed in order to make 
the most of the opportunities presented. If the dealer 
intends to sell only as people come in and ask for a 
washing machine, he won’t sell many. 

But the special effort pays richly for itself in the 
shape of many profitable sales and the extra profits 
resulting therefrom. 


[tf 


Chicago, March 26, 1917. 





SUPPLY AND MACHINERY DEALERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS WILL MEET 
APRIL 12, 13 AND 14. 





The Conventions of the American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers, of the National and of- the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Memphis, Tennessee, April 12, 13 
and 14. 
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Window Daplay That Won Fourth Prize 
in Our Window Display Competition 





Fourth Prize in the recent AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorD Window Display Competition 
was awarded to Homer Graft for the exhibit shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This window dis- 
play is of the type that appeals by its power of sug- 
gestion, and, paradoxical as it may seem, a goodly 
quota of actual sales was traced to this window dis- 
play which did not include a single item from the 





The scene represents the approaching fall, with 
a field of gclden corn on one side of an old-fashioned 
stake and rider fence, and a meadow of dead grass on 
the other. 

In the center of the meadow we have placed an old 
stump around which the squirrels and rabbits are 
friskily playing, unaware of the danger which sur- 
rounds them. The fox, weasel, and mink represent 





Wiarer of Fourth Prize in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. Arranged by 
Homer Graft for Eicher and Graft, Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 


stock of the store. The trimmer had the early fall 
hunting season in mind and his very realistic arrange- 
ment proved a genuine attraction for every son of 
Nimrod who passed by and also for many other on- 
lookers. 

The window display appeared in the window of 
Eicher and Graft, Scottdale, Pennsylvania, and from 
the illustration it can easily be seen with what vivid- 
ness the profusion of ripe golden corn, the dead grass, 
and the pumpkins imparted a sense of early fall to the 
picture. Mr. Graft describes his window display as 
follows: 


three of the small animals most destructive to our 








game. 

Seated on a log beside the fence are two hunters 
who have just met, and are discussing the plentiful- 
ness of game. By the expression of their faces we 
can easily see that they are great lovers of nature, 
and hunting is their main sport. 

This window does not display any hardware sup- 
plies, but because the fact that the display so well 
represents the fall season it brought more results and 
favorable comment from our citizens and traveling 
salesmen than any window we have ever displaved. 
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POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN PREPARING 
ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


BY HOMER GRAFT.* 

In trimming windows for our store, which I sup- 
pose is like every other up-to-date retail hardware 
store, my first and fundamental aim is to show articles 
which are seasonable—in other words, those that will 
be in demand just at that time of the year. It is easy 
to understand that window displays could not create 
a favorable interest on the part of the community if 
they did not include the right articles at the right time. 


esides using seasonable items, great care must be - 


taken to construct a catchy, attractive arrangement 
that will have enough drawing power to actually com- 





Homer Graft, Winner of Fourth Prize, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition. 


pel the passer-by to stop for a closer look. These 
days when everybody is beginning to appreciate the 
value and the selling power of a good display in his 
window, the trimmer must exercise all the ingenuity 
at his command in order to install an exhibit that will 
stand out as something unusual. And right here let 
me say that in every case where he does arrange such 
an exhibit, the store is well repaid by the increased 
sales and profits that follow as a natural result. For 
when the onlooker becomes deeply interested in the 
window display his next step is a step inside the door, 
and here the salesman gets the opportunity of clinch- 
ing the sale, which he generally does. 

Without question, an attractive window display is 
one of the best advertisements a store can have, espe- 
tially a hardware store. Through your windows you 
can speak to the people—you can tell them of the 
Varied lines kept in stock, and of the numerous articles 
you have to offer at reasonable prices. It certainly 
Would be a very wise move for every retail hardware 


—___ 


x ye ° . 
Winner of Fourth Prize in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


Harpwarr Recorp Window Display Competition. 
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dealer or salesman to make the best use of his show 
windows that he possibly can—they will soon prove to 
be an excellent means of bringing new and old cus- 
tomers to the store and consequently increasing busi- 
ness. 





WASHING MACHINE MANUFACTURERS 
URGED TO ADOPT UNIFORM 
COST SYSTEM. 


. The two most important problems discussed at the 
meeting of the American Washing Machine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, recently held at Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, were the practical operation of adequate 
cost systems in washing machine manufacturing 
plants, and efficiency in operating such plants. 

William S. Dodge, of the Grinnell Washing Machine 
Company, Grinnell, Iowa, led the discussion on cost 
systems and urged all members to install the practical 
system compiled by the Association and approved by 
the Federal Trade Commission. Mr. Dodge said, in 
part: 

“It seems strange to me that almost every man in 
business will hire an able man to keep his books. He 
thinks that this is a necessary expense. He will bal- 
ance his bank account of a few hundred dollars every 
day and check up his bank book and vouchers every 
month. But at the same time he will ignore abso- 
lutely the investments, in many cases hundreds of 
times larger, in material and labor, things for which 
he has paid cold cash, which have gone into his stock. 
He will have no definite record of how much there is 
nor where it is, when in fact. these records are much 
more important and more valuable to his business than 
his bank balance which is in safe hands and will be 
cared for whether or not his books agree with theirs. 

“T say that this is a mystery, when one man in the 
average washing machine factory, equal in ability to 
the average bookkeeper, could keep these records up 
to date, and the manufacturer would then know ex- 
actly his financial status and could maintain a per- 
petual inventory.” 

I’, H. LaMonte of the Management Service Com- 
pany, Chicago, presented a paper on “Efficiency in 
Operating Washing Machine Plants,” preliminary to a 
half day’s discussion on that subject. 

The meeting developed the fact that washing ma- 
chine manufacturers, like manufacturers in many 
other industries, have had difficulties in increasing 
their production to keep apace with consumer demand. 
Difficulties in securing raw materials and transporta- 
tion conditions have curtailed producticn in “many 
instances. 

The plan of adopting a uniform trade acceptance 
discount was given serious consideration and will be 
again presented to the Association for action at its 
next meeting, to be held at Lake Harbor, near 
Muskegon, Michigan, on June 28, 29 and 20. 

The Committee on Advertising made a preliminary 
report which was considered very carefully and it is 
expected that a final report recommending a coopera- 
tive advertising campaign will be submitted for adop- 
tion at the June meeting. 
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TRAVELING SALESMAN RENDERS VALUABLE 
SERVICE TO RETAILER.* 





The traveling salesman if honest and conscientious 
can render most valuable service to the retailer. 

There are so many— 
many—things that the hon- 
est traveling man can do 
for his customer that it 
would take pages to enum- 
erate even a part of what 
could be done; besides ev- 
ery store needs different 
and individual “treatment.” 
Furthermore, many retail 

rae merchants, and especially 
F. E. Muzzy. the dealers, have in the past 
not given the thought to the suggestions and advice re- 
ceived that they deserve. However, the traveling sales- 
man who has gained the confidence of the trade is 
given more consideration and not kept needlessly wait- 
ing for half a day to get the attention of the buyer as 


was often the case in years gone by. 
The One Trippers and Special Brand Artists. 
The retailer must know the salesman and learn if 


his suggestions are sound and for the retailer’s good, 
for there are so many “fly-by-night one-trippers” who 
care nothing for the retailer or his future but try to 
“stuff” the order if they cannot persuade him to order 
abnormal quantities of possibly unsalable goods. 

Then there is the “special-brand” artist. Not that 
special or jobbers’ brands are always bad, but you can 
bet your last dollar with safety, on the proposition that 
a special brand stands not for special quality but a 
special profit for the one whose “trademark” it bears. 

The honest salesman—and there are many—who 
calls at regular intervals will not overload the retailer 
even if he could, nor over-charge him, for it is not 
the one order that counts, but the steady and continu- 
ous trade that he wants. 

It would be unreasonable to think any one jobber’s 
prices the lowest on everything and it is the average 
that counts, but the salesman that cuts on this and 
makes up on that, is not a safe fellow to tie to. 

The successful salesman of today must be honest 
with his trade. He advises them in regard to new 
goods, how to “work off” dead stock, the trend of the 
market—in fact, he should be a “walking encyclo- 
pedia” for his line of goods, and if he “hands out” 
honest information he soon has the retailer’s confi- 
dence and then, what he is traveling for—the bulk of 
the business—and both the salesman and the retailer 
are benefited thereby. 

Honest Traveling Salesman Retailers’ Best Friend. 

The retailers are gradually learning that the honest 
traveling salesmen are their best friends and helpers 
and those who shout “the traveling salesman must go, 
as his salary and expenses are added to the cost of the 
goods” only make themselves appear ridiculous as 








*Mr. Muzzy, the author of this article, was recognized as 
one of the most successful salesmanagers and executives 
when he was engaged in the selling and manufacture of hard- 
ware. He retired several years ago because of his then fail- 
ing health; since his recovery he has kept busy looking after 
his many financial interests in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
where he lives, and in Canada. 
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their “service” to their customers as a whole is worth 
double the cost, and the army of traveling salesmen is 
steadily on the increase and today he stands—as he 
should—a broader minded, better and more capable 
man than the salesman of twenty years ago, yet many 
of the salesmen of that date have climbed to high posi- 
tions in the business and financial world which they 
have justly earned and many of the large jobbing 
houses of today are under the supervision and man- 
agement of the “boys” who were traveling salesmen of 
years gone by, which shows conclusively that honest, 
conscientious salesmen of the present can be of in- 
estimable value to his customers today and will to- 
morrow he counted among the captains of industry. 


& 


Springfield, Massachusetts, March 13, 1917. 


GOOD PROFIT IN SELLING SAUSAGE AND 
LARD-MAKING OUTFITS. 








Among the hardware specialties of the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company of Pennsylvania is a 
sausage stuffer and lard 
press which, according 
to the manufacturers, 
can be sold in good num- 
bers in hog-raising dis- 
tricts. It is more profit- 
able for the hog raiser 
to make sausage and 
lard at home than to 
sell his porkers on the 
hoof, they state, and 
there is also a good 
profit for the deal- 
er selling these 
outfits. The En- 
terprise Sausage 
Stuffer and Lard 
Press, shown here- 
with, has 
the great 
advantage 
of a pat- 
ented cor- 
rugated spout that is said to prevent all air from en- 
tering the casing, thus assuring preservation of the 
contents. Jamming or cracking of the plunger plate 
is claimed to be obviated by the true boring of the 
iron cylinder, and the tin cylinder has lips to enable 
the operator to remove the hot cracklings with little or 
no inconvenience. Nine styles are made, in japanned 
or tinned finishes, in rack or screw movements, and in 
sizes from two to eight quarts. Further particulars 
of these and of the Enterprise Food Choppers, to- 
gether with price list, can be obtained by addressing 
the Enterprise Manufacturing Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 



















Enterprise’ Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press. 


— , 


Mr. Ad Man, forget yourself in writing copy. Do 
not try to impress yourself upon the people you are 
trying to reach. Remember that it’s goods your store 
wishes to sell. 
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HAMP WILLIAMS USES UNIQUE WAYS IN 
HIS ADVERTISING. 


Hamp Williams runs a hardware business that is 
known far and wide in Arkansas and outside of the 
boundaries of the state made famous years ago by 
Opie Read’s stories. Hamp started his first hard- 
ware store in February, 1895, and he has built up an 
enterprise with an annual turnover of over $200,000, 
so that he has reason to feel that he has made a 
success. ° 

Under these circumstances, it is rather a “poser” 
when he asks us to tell him whether his advertising 
is of the right sort. However, we know that Hamp’s 
feelings are not easily hurt and we have no intention 





ANOTHER RECORD-BREAKER 


We took in more dollars in February than there aré miles around the globe 
Sold more goods than any month in our 21 years in business. 

Sold more than we did the entire first two years of our existence. 

For this Great record we are indebted to our friends. 


HAMP WILLIAMS HARDWARE CO. 











Seven Column Wide, Four Inches Ceep, Advertisement of 
Hamp Williams Hardware Company, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


of “finding fault” with his advertising, which is 
fundamentally of the very best sort there is, for no 
better reason for continued patronage or new business 
can be given than the good service rendered in the 
past and the promise to continue to render such ef- 
ficient service. 

As examples of his advertising we shcw herewith 
a reproduction of a seven column, four inches deep, 
advertisement which was recently run by the Company 
in the Hot Springs, Arkansas, Sentinel-Record and a 
six column, nine and a hali inches wide, advertise- 
ment inserted about the same time in the Courter, of 








POLI EE pa 


HAMP WILLIAMS HARDWARE COMPANY 


Banner Year at Benton 
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FEBRUARY Ist was the winding up of out healthy, iniabited by a good progressive, high 

1916 business, and we would be ungratelul toned, Christen citizenship, and surrounded by @ 
Ht we failed to express our gratitude and appre: — productive country and prop essive fanners, bo 
ciation to the quod people of Benton and Saline cated nea the beautilul Saline river. on the 
county for their hberal patronage which made great automobile Alber’ Pike highway now be 
1916 the banner year of out existence. Our ing built from Pike's Peak to Hot Springs and 


sales in Benton the past yea were eight times 
as great as our first year's sales in Flot Springs. 

ht is our opinion, population considered, that 
Benton is the best town in Arkansas. Her schools 
and her children are second to none. She has 
good streets. brick blocks, beautful homes with 
heautiful lawns, banks, churches, biq stores, 
waterworks, several factories, railroads, news 
papers. electric light and power plant, natural 
gas. It is a beautiful latte city. high, dry and 


Litsle Rock. 

With her beautilul roads that she already 
has you can have your home in Benton and at 
tend your daily business in Little Rock or take 
the baths in the world’s renowned Hor Springs 
and be at home every night. 

Benton is destined 10 be a city of wealth, cul- 
ture and pleasure. She has the location, the 
character of people and the natural fesources 


to make her so. 


FEBRUARY 12th, 1917 HOT SPRINGS, ARK 


HAMP WILLIAMS © 




















Six Column Wide, Nine and One Half inches Deep, Anniversary 
Advertisement of Benton, Arkansas,’ Branch Store of 
Hamp Williams Hardware Company. 


Benton, Arkansas, where the other store of the Com- 
pany is located. 

These two are typical “Hamp Williams” advertise- 
ments: They tell of the steady growth of the busi- 
ness and pat the Company’s customers on the back 
for their share in the growth—which is fine advertis- 
ing, but not the kind that proves itself in direct re- 
turns. You can’t tell at any time whether any cus- 
tomer was ever made for a store by that kind. 

If a boy is well and keeps on growing in body and 
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mind at a good healthy rate, there is little cause for his 
parents to change his diet or his manner of exer- 
cise. Yet, there is the chance that by some little 
alteration in his meals or the choice of his playmates 
he may develop into a sturdier and more useful man 
in the long run. 

iAnd so it is with a retail business.. Marshall Field 
at one time thought that his name and his store were 
so well known and so well thought of that it would 
be a waste of money to spend any for advertising. 
But he lived to see the day when he found it a very 
wise expenditure to buy full pages in the Chicago 
dailies telling in detail about the splendid merchan- 
dise he had for sale and the wonderfully efficient serv- 
ice his store was in the habit of rendering to its cus- 


GERMANY DECLARED A SUBMARINE BLOCKADE 


FEBRUARY FIRST, 1917 WAS THE BEGINNING of our TWENTY-SECOND 
YEAR in the hardware and implement business in Hot Springs. 





We want to thank every MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD in Garland, Saline and 


Montgomery Counties for our wonderful success. 


1d AV eM 


Each year our sales have been greater: than the year before; they have increased 
by LEAPS AND BOUNDS until our sales for the past year, ENDING FEBRUARY Ist. 
reached the enormous sum of more than one-fifth of a MILLION DOLLARS. 


We want to make 1917 even greater. The first month just past, our sales have ex- 
IMMENSE STOCK OF 
HARDWARE, wall paper 
paints, stoves, ranges, 


harness, etc., BEFORE 


ceeded any other month 
of our ENTIRE 21 Years 
in business which is a 
good start and certainly 








shows STRONG EN- 

DORSEMENT by the i THEY ADVANCED. 

people. Serum, filty cubic centimeters for We buy in large quan- 
We have the largest anus shanlis Galil cadilioactars for tities, all heavy goods by 


erum, 
« 150 to 200 pound hog 


the car load, a GREAT 
SAVING IN FREIGHT. 


We appreciate your 
past patronage and will 
APPRECIATE YOUR 
business in the future and 


will MAKE IT TO YOUR 


stock of hardware that 
we ever had and it was 
mostly purchased before 
the advance in prices and 
we are now prepared to 
give Special PRICES to 
the trade. We bought our 
iron, horse shoes, nails, INTEREST to trade with 
wire fencing, wagons, us. IF LOW PRICES, 
mowers, rakes, planters HAMP WILLIAMS HARDW'E CO QUALITY and SERVICE 
and all our farming imple- Distributors will get your business, we 
ments together with our are going after it. 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU SEE Us 


HAMP WILLIAMS HARDWARE CO. 


HOT SPRINGS BENTON 


P. S.—We look for the biggest sales of the HAMP WILLIAMS CANNER this 
year we have ever had, Canned Goods have never been so high as they are now. 


; SAVE YOUR HOGS 
We Are Distributors of GOVERNMENT HOG CHOLERA SERUM, and NEEDLES. 
S9OH YNOA ZAVS 














“STIGAAN P¥® ‘WNYAS VYAIOHD DOH LNAWNYIAOD 3° s201nq1ayst 


Letter Sized Circular of Hamp Williams Hardware Company 
Advertising Price, Service and Quality. 


tomers—and he grew in his appreciation of what 
advertising can do even for such a great business as 
his until he saw the profit in advertising specific 
articles at definite prices. 

Hamp Williams has a right to consider himself as 
a successful hardware merchant. He is—no mistake 
about it. Also, he realizes the importance of adver- 
tising as a sales inducing factor. This is shown in the 
reproduction of one of his recent circulars which 
appears herewith, for in this circular cogent reasons 
are given as to why the Hamp Williams Hardware 
Company should receive the trade of the people in 
Hot Springs and the surrounding territory—and, 
mark this, specific mention is made of two items, 
although no prices are quoted. 

No kind of advertising has ever been found that 
will produce direct and profitable results and which 
did not contain these three factors: 

1—A definite offer of a specific article; 

2—described and illustrated in such a way that the 

reader’s interest is aroused and a desire cre- 
ated and developed ; 
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3—and a definite price quoted, so that the reader 
may weigh the cost against his or her ability 
to pay and the pleasure or advantage to be 
secured by the purchase of the article. 

So long as no other store offers to the buyers in a 
community specific reasons like those just indicated, 
the “general publicity” advertising may develop and 
keep trade at a good rate, but when some one else 
steps in with real, specific advertising—and delivers 
the goods—the general publicity advertising has to 
take a back seat. 

For specific advertising 1s just as far above gen- 
eral publicity as is salesmanship above “gift of gab.” 


~~ a 
-~oo 


RUBBISH BURNERS A GOOD SPECIALTY 
FOR SPRING “CLEAN UP”’ 





To the farsighted retail hardware dealer, the joy- 
ous springtime with its garden, lawn and house-clean- 
ing campaigns is plainly visible on the horizon. House- 
holders will then find it necessary to dispose of rub- 
bish, waste paper, wood and other material without 
danger of fire, and the logical appliance for this pur- 
pose is a durable, efficient burner such as that shown 
in the accompany- 
ing illustration. This 
Vulcan Rubbish 
Surner gives a good 
impression at first 
sight by reason of 
its stocky, substan- 
tial construction. It 
is made of heavy 
steel, painted black, 
and with reasonable 
care will last a life- 
time. The body, 
bottom and _ cover 
are perforated with 
half-inch holes 
which give an ex- 
cellent draft that 
enables the user to 
burn any kind of rubbish or debris to a fine ash. 
With the cover closed there is said to be no danger 
of the wind carrying away burning particles and the 
possibility of loss by fire is thus eliminated. Every 
store, factory, church or home is a prospect for this 
burner and it no doubt will soon be greatly in demand. 
Retailers can obtain full particulars by addressing 
the Whitaker-Glessner Company, Wheeling Corrugat- 
ing Department, Wheeling, West Virginia. 





Vulcan Rubbish Burner. 


INTENSIVE ADVERTISING REQUIRED TO 
CREATE DEMAND FOR MERCHANDISE. 





The creation of a market for merchandise is dccom- 
plished first by putting honest quality into that mer- 
chandise; second by establishing economical and ef- 
ficient means of distribution, and third, by telling the 
public about it. A 46-year reputation for building 
quality into Iver Johnson Revolvers, Shotguns, Bi- 
cycles and other products would in itself be ample 


foundation for a very profitable business. But simply 
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making these high-grade articles did not satisfy the 
manufacturers: They realized that in order to have 
the retail hardware dealer capitalize the name to the 
full value, it would be necessary for them to acquaint 
America’s millions with their products, so from the 
beginning they adopted the policy of taking the publi 
into their confidence. As a result of their consistent 
national advertising, they state, the public takes a lot 
for granted when the name “Iver Johnson” is branded 
on merchandise—it takes for granted that this mer 
chandise is of the best obtainable, so that it is no idle 
phrase to say that these products are among the easiest 
selling of their kind. Catalogs on Bicycles, Motor- 
cycles and Firearms can be obtained by addressing 
Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 354 River 
Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. | 


AX IS PATENTED. 





Under Number 1,219,895, United States 
rights have been granted to William Yanert, Purga- 
tory, Alaska, for an Ax or Similar Tool described as 
follows: 


patent 


The combination of a tool hav- 
ing a reduced neck portion, a han- 
dle having a bifurcated connecting 
f portion straddling the neck por- 
tion aforesaid, the handle having 
oppositely disposed side grooves, 
a connecting member embracing 
the neck and those portions of the 
handle adjacent thereto, said con- 
necting member having a pair of 
inwardly directed lips extending 
ito said grooves, and means surrounding the handle and lip 
portions of the connecting member to hold said lips in en- 
gaging position. 


SPECIAL WRINGERS FOR HOMES WITH SET 
TUBS. 





1,219,895 








Manufacturers of clothes wringers call attention to 
the fact that the great majority of people who live in 
modern homes 








and apart- 
ments houses 
built with set 
tubs, do not 
know that spe- 
cial = wringers 
are made for 
POE ES th ese tubs 
which will 


save time and 
labor 
wash day at a 


each 





Anchor Brand Guarantee Clothes Wringer. smal! addi- 
Hence it will be 
a wise move for retail hardware dealers to ask their 


tional cost over the ordinary types. 


customers what style of tub they have and sell them 
The illustra- 
Guarantee 


the wringer best adapted for their use. 
tion herewith Anchor Brand 
Wringer which is especially constructed for station- 
ary wood, soapstone or round tubs, and is equipped 
with Lovell’s Cog Wheel Shields and Steel Ball |:ear- 
ings. Other features of this reversible set tub 
wringer are thus enumerated: It wrings both ways, 
fits on any kind of tub, does not have to be changed 
from one compartment to another, does not vccome 


shows the 
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Further 


loose, and does not wear holes in slate tubs. 
particulars of the Guarantee Wringer for stationary 
tubs and other types can be secured from the Lovell 
Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 





COASTER WAGONS POPULAR ITEMS TO 
FEATURE IN SPRING AND SUMMER. 


During the holiday season, salable novelties for the 
retail hardware store are plentiful enough, but at other 
times of the year, especially during the spring and 
summer, there is an almost equally large demand on 
the part of parents for amusement devices to keep 
the children amused and occupied in healthy out-or- 
door pursuits. To meet this demand, the Buffalo Sled 
Company has for several years been featuring its Auto- 





Buffalo Auto-Wheel Coaster Wagon. 


Wheel Coaster, illustrated herewith, and also boys’ 
farm wagons, trek wagons, scooters and similar ar- 
ticles. These, the manufacturers state, have acquired 
great popularity throughout the country by reason of 
their durable, efficient construction, affording the re- 
tailer an excellent opportunity to stimulate his spring 
and summer trade. Full particulars of the entire line, 
together with details of their cooperative sales plan, 
can be secured by addressing the Buffalo Sled Com- 
pany, Department C, North Tonawanda, New York. 





PATENT ISSUED FOR TRAP. 


Rollin Smith Hurlbut, Oneida, New York, assignor 
to the Oneida Community, Limited, Oneida, New 
York, has secured United States patent rights, under 
number 1,220,143, for a Trap described as follows: 

In a trap a pair 
of jaws operating 
in a plane substan- 
tially perpendicular 
to the base, said 
jaws having regis- 
tering openings, a 
spring secured to 
the base and having 
a flanged end pro- 
vided with an open- 
ing registering with 
the openings 
through the jaws, a 
pivot pin extending 
Y through said regis- 
tering openings through the spring and the jaws, and portions 
of the jaws projecting rearwardly from the pivot and slidably 
engaged with the base. 








Most men wouldn't do a thing if they didn’t need 
the coin. 
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P. J. JACOBS TELLS OF ADVANTAGES OF 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. 





At the Annual Convention of the North Dakota 
Retail Hardware Association, P. J. Jacobs, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, the live-wire Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Hardware Association and himself a 
thoroughly progressive retailer of hardware, spoke 
on mutual fire insurance and pointed out some of its 
many advantages. He also emphasized the necessity 
for having everything in the best possible condition, 
so that in case of fire the insurance adjuster may have 
no reason for delaying settlement. 
in part as follows: 

_I was much interested in the report of your secretary in 
which the financial condition of your association was so 
clearly revealed. I wish to compliment you upon the fine 
showing your association has made. You have a percapita 
surplus of $15.00 per member. This will compare more thar’ 
favorably with that of any other association. An organiza- 
tion of some 450 members with a surplus of better than 
$6,000 is the record which you have. In our Wisconsin asso- 
ciation we have a membership of better than 1,200 with less 
than $1.00 per capita surplus. In any organization, business 
or otherwise, the surplus is really the backbone of the or- 
ganization. 

_ In speaking of hardware mutual insurance, [ want to 
point out that essentially the only difference between mutual 
and stock insurance lies in the matter of price to the policy- 
holder. Of the hardware merchants, at last 75 percent can 
buy fire insurance, showing them a return of 50 percent of 
the premium, while the other 25 percent can buy insurance 
on a basis showing them a return of from 30 percent to 4 
percent of their premiums. Every merchant owes it to his 
business to buy his insurance where he can get it the cheap- 
est. He has no moral right to inflict upon his business the 
added cost to operate which lies in paying more for adequate 
fire protection than is necessary. 


Mr. Jacobs spoke 


J want to impress upon each one of you the necessity 
of reading, studying and understanding your fire insurance 
policies. Many a merchant does not know the first thing 
about insurance until he suffers a fire loss, and then it is too 
late. Remember to read your policy. Know what you have 
bought. Understand the conditions which you have agreed 
to live up to. Every merchant should know the insurance 
game from A to Z. There is nothing complicated about it. 
It is just simply a matter of studying your policy. 

Let us assume that someone of you merchants here 
should be called on the long distance phone this minute and 
told that your stock and building were burning. What would 
be the first move that a man should make under such a situa- 
tion as that? It is to go ahead and clean up as though you 
had absolutely no insurance whatever. The adjuster for the 
company wants to see the salvage in the best possible condi- 
tion. You gain nothing and stand to lose much by letting 
this slide until an adjuster can reach your town. I want to 
emphasize also the fact that the loss is determined from your 
books and your inventory. You can adjust a fire loss no 
matter if you have mislaid or lost your policy, but you can’t 
adjust your loss without an inventory statement. You do 
not need an elaborate system. It is not necessary to have any 
detailed accounting methods, but you should have some sim- 
ple plan which would enable you to know what merchandise 
you had on hand at the time the fire occurred. Inasmuch 
as fires always occur when least expected, this means that 
you should always know the amount of stock which you have. 

In Case of Fire Do These Three Things. 

There are three things which a merchant 
fire loss should do in the shortest possible time. TI irst, sep- 
arate the damaged from the undamaged goods. Second, put 
both in the best possible shape, and third, make out an in- 
ventory covering the amount of goods lost. 

Mr. Jacobs also called attention to the fact that the Wis- 
consin Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
has organized a separate company writing workmen's com- 
pensation insurance as well as covering risks on plate glass 
and automobiles. 2 


suffering a 


The return on plate glass insurance is 25 
percent of the premium, which it is expected will increase 
with the larger number of risks to be covered. Mr. Jacobs 
pointed out the advisability of every merchant who drives 
an automobile, either pleasure car or business truck, carrying 
insurance to protect him in case of injury to pedestrians or 
otherwise. This casualty insurance is based upon the horse 
power of the car, each separate car having a rate of its own. 

The rate charged by the Wisconsin company 1s_ two- 
thirds of the manual rate, with a 25 percent return of pre- 
mium, makirig a net cost to the hardware dealer essentially 
50 percent of the list rate. 
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———— . Florida soon — —— Convention and 
xhibition, Tampa, May 8, 9, 10. Walter Harlan, Secre- 

OBITUARY. tary, 44 Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 





Philip Gerard Sanford. 

Philip Gerard Sanford, of Westport and Sauga- 
tuck, Connecticut, died Saturday, March 24th, after a 
long illness. He was 72 years old and for 40 years 
he was connected with the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company. For 25 years of that time he was 
Manager of the Company’s New York branch. 

Mr. Sanford was a member of the American rifle 
team that shot in International matches for the Palma 
and Wimbledon trophies. He was also an enthusi- 
astic yachtsman and had served at various times as 
Commodore of the Atantic and Cedar Point Yacht 
Clubs. He owned and sailed the sloop yacht Rival, 
and with her won many trophies over the courses of 
Long Island Sound. Mr. Sanford was a member of 
the Atlantic Yacht Club, the Hardware Club of New 
York and the Masonic fraternity, in all of which he 
had many friends, for he was a man of fine character 
and kindly spirit. He left a son, Alfred de Forest 
Sanford, Saugatuck, Connecticut. 

Frederick W. Dibble. 

The many friends of Frederick W. Dibble, Manager 
of the Union Horse Nail Company in Chicago, will be 
grieved to learn that he killed himself at a sanitarium 
at Kenosha, Wisconsin, late Monday, cutting his 
throat with a razor. Mr. Dibble had come to Kenosha 
a few days previous suffering from a nervous disease. 
He is survived by his widow and one son, David C. 
Dibble. His home was at Glen Ellyn, Illinois, one of 
the suburbs of Chicago. 

CC 
MAKING TEN SALES GROW WHERE EIGHT 
GREW BEFORE IS MARK OF 
SALESMANSHIP. 





The hardware dealer, working for a quick and 
profitable turnover of all his stock, must remember 
that the trick is only half done when he buys the es- 
sentially salable goods in essentially salable quantities. 
He must also capitalize and utilize his most valuable 
asset, his gift of selling. Normally he can sell eight of 
a certain article in a week. If, by dint of an extra bit 
of pushfulness on the part of his staff, he can sell ten 
or twelve of the same article in the same time, he is 
to that extent quickening his turnover.—Victor Lauris- 
ton. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Old Guard, Houston, Texas, April 17 to 20. George H. 
Hillman, Nashville, Tennessee, Secretary. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Houston, 
Texas, April 17 to 20. John Donnan, Richmond, Virginia, 
Secretary. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas, April 17 to 20. F. D. Mitchell, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York City, Secretary. 

Panhandle Hardware and Implement Association, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, April 23, 24, 25. E. P. Thompson, Secretary, 
Memphis, Texas. 

Arkansas Retail Hardware Association, Hot Springs, 
wd 3, 4, 5. Grover T. Owens, Secretary, Little Rock, Ar- 
<ansSas. 

_ Western Stove Association, Chicago, May 7. A. W. Wil- 
liams, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. ; 

Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, Chicago, 
May 8. Robert W. Sloan, Scranton, Pennsylvania, Secretary. 


National Association of Stove Manufacturers, Chicago, 
Illinois, May 9 to 10. F. L. Stevenson, Hoosick Falls, New 
York, Secretary. 

Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois, 
Chicago, May 22 to 23. David M. Haines, 1929 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Secretary. 

Alabama Retail Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, Montgomery, May 22, 23, 24. Walter Harlan, 
Secretary, 44 Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association, 
June Ist, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. George A. Fern- 
ley, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

Georgia Retail! Hardware Association, Macon, June 5, 6, 
7. Walter Harlan, Secretary, 44 Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, St. Louis, 
June 12, 13 and 14. M. L. Corey, Argos, Indiana, Secretary. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 12 to 15. Edwin L. Seabrook, Philadelphia, 
Secretary. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, June 13. A. W. Williams, Columbus, 
Ohio, Secretary. 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Cleveland, 
June 14th. W. D. Weaver, Columbus, Secretary. 

Carolinas Retail Hardware Association, Wrightsville, 
Beach, North Carolina, June 19, 20, 21. T. W. Dixon, Secre- 
tary, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association, 
June 28, 29 and 30. At Lake Harbor, Michigan. Raymond 
Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





IMinois. 

The Alton Hardware & Supply Company, Alton, has been 
incorporated by C. C. Benner and others. 

lowa. 

Fred G. Leitgen, Guttenberg, has sold his hardware store 
to Fred J. Saeugling. 

Mr. Henderson wil] open a hardware store at Sheldon. 

A. E. Schuster sold his interest in the hardware business 
of Schuster, Loes & May, at Dyersville, to Peter Hentges. 
New firm name is May, Loes & Hentges. 

Hemping & Patterson, Colo, will erect a new building for 
their hardware and harness business. 

Jones & Voorman, Lime Springs, who purchased the 
hardware stock of Frank Paul, have also bought the William- 
son Brothers’ hardware store and are busy invoicing both 
stocks. They will move the Paul stock to the building occu- 
pied by the Williamsons. 

Minnesota. 

The Osakis Hardware Company, Osakis, has sold out to 
Webb & Carrier. 

Henry Keso, Alma City, has sold his hardware store to 
Gordon & Jennison. 

Fred Johannes has taken over the hardware department 
of Johannes Brothers, Nicollet, while J. W. Johannes owns 
the implement department of the former partnership. 

Montana. 
T. P. Heisler has opened a hardware store at Forsythe. 
Nebraska. 

Charles Fritz, Wilcox, has sold an interest in his hard- 
ware business to his brother, Frank Fritz. 

J. P. Begue, York, has sold his hardware store to E. Mulig 
and R. C. Carter. 

North Dakota. 


Charles W. Christiansen and Charles W. Hillerson, 
Luverne, have organized the Christiansen HMardware Com- 
pany. ' 

Carpenter & Bollenbough, Canton; have sold their hard- 
ware stock to McHanny & Luke. 

‘Martin Sehafer’s hardware store at Marion has been sold 
to A. K. Mooney. 

Ohio. 

The Elmore Hardware Company, Elmore, has been in- 
corporated for $30,000. Incorporators are L. J. DuBric, C. 
W. Damschroeder and M. A. McCarty. 
pis Wisconsin. 

John Bemster has sold his interest in the Rabbideau & 
Bemster hardware store at De Pere to Joseph Rabbideav. 

A. H. Bluemke & Sons Company, Rosendale, hardware 1™- 
plement and autos, has been incorporated, with a capital of 
$35,000. Incorporators, A. H. Bluemke, Emma M. Bluenke, 
Herbert A. Bluemke, Hugo A. Bluemke, Leon E. Bluemke, 
Oscar R. Bluemke. 

Carl Freiberger, 5220 National avenue, West Allis, has 
sold his hardware store to C. G. Schmidt. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








The Columbia Auto Parts Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been organized with $850,000 capital by W. 
W., J. and A. A. Stephens and Fred Koore, Jr. 

The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, is planning to increase its capital from $800,000 
to $1,300,000. Extensions to its plant are contem- 
plated. 


+ 


TRADEMARK FOR SPARK PLUGS. 





Under Serial Number 101,363, copyright has been 
granted the Emil Grossman Manufacturing Corpora- 


i tion, Brooklyn, New York, 
Vilristone 


on the trademark shown in 

the accompanying _ illustra- 
tion for Electrical Apparatus, Machines and Supplies, 
the particular description of goods being Spark Plugs. 
The claim was filed February 14, 1917, and the Cor- 
poration claims use since October 2, 1916. 


= 


ELECTRIC DOOR OPENER AND CLOSER 
CONTROLLED FROM ANY PART 
OF BUILDING. 





In any building where the doors must be opened 
and closed frequently, as in a garage, much time and 
labor, it is said, will be saved by the installation of a 
device such as the R-W Stewart Electric Door Opener 
and Closer. This attachment is made of unbreakable 
steel parts and is actuated by an electric motor. As 





Equipment of R-W Stewart 
Electric Door Opener and Closer. 


shown herewith, the equipment consists of a specially 
built motor set on a base with reduction gears and 
drum, an electric relay which controls the motor, two 
limit switches and three sets of push buttons, wiih suf- 
ficient flexible cable or chain and all the necessary 
connections. By means of this device, the manufac- 
turers state, any door can be opened and closed from 
any point or points in the building, and the operator 
has control of the door as completely as if he were 
Manipulating it by hand. The push buttons are in sets 





of three—open, close, and stop—and the operation of 
opening or. closing the doors can be stopped at any 
point and then continued or reversed by pressing the 
proper button. Full particulars are given in the cata- 
log which can be obtained from the Richards-Wilcox 
Manufacturing Company, Aurora, Illinois. 


oe 


STANDARDIZATION OF _ SERVICE 
IMPORTANT FEATURE OF ASSOCIATION 
WORK. 





At the recent Convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Garage Owners, held in Chicago, R. Whitely 
Plummer, Assistant to the President of the Spring 
Nut Lock Company, 652-660 Transportation Building, 





R. Whitely Plummer. 


Chicago, delivered a very interesting address, full of 
constructive suggestions that apply with equal force 
to the retail hardware dealer and especially if he is 
in the progressive class which sells Automobile Acces- 
sories. 

We quote the following particularly pertinent para- 


graphs from Mr. Plummer’s address: 
Standardization of Service as a Feature of Association Work. 

No permanent success in business can be built upon any 
other foundation than that of service. The degree of service 
rendered is the measure of the degree of the success of that 
business. This is a fundamental business axiom that applies 
alike to any business, whether it be in running a garage, a 
retail hardware store, a bank, or a farm. Build the fire of 
Service under the pot of your business and you will cook the 
toothsome morsels that are satisfying to your appetite. 

You stand to your customers in exactly the same relation 
that a doctor does to his patients. You are a necessity and 
it is up to you to so conduct your business that you will no 
longer be regarded as a necessary evil. 

Time was when the so-called joke-smiths of the popular 
press aimed their shafts equally at the early repair man of 
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the automobile business and the plumber. While the jack- 
of-all-trades, who repaired the early automobiles was the 
antecedent of the modern garage owner, his type is practically 
extinct, and compares about as closely with the modern gar- 
age man as the ape of the African jungle with his present day 
prototype—man. 

3y following the idea of service the manufacturer has so 
improved the automobile that what was but a few years ago 
a rich man’s luxury has become every man’s necessity. Serv- 
ice has built the whole motor industry. As the designer and 
manufacturer have studied and labored to simplify their cars, 
so the progressive garage man has studied how to simplify 
and make more efficient his business of keeping those cars in 
running order. 

The ordinary man who buys an automobile assumes the 
care of a complete power plant more wonderful in the me- 
chanical principles it employs than almost any stationary 
power plant of many times the horse power. When he gets 
in difficulty it is the garage man who helps him out, and he 
teaches him how to avoid that difficulty again. This is serv- 
ice of the highest type and usually freely given. 

Watch your employes and see that they are courteous. 
Many a good customer has been lost by discourtesy on the 
part of employees about which no complaint has been made, 
and yet which ofttimes has driven the customer to take his 
business elsewhere, It is difficult for an owner to know of 
these little things that hurt his own business, and through 
his business hurt the business of every other member of this 
association. This is so important a point that in large de- 
partment stores it is common practice to employ shoppers to 
shop in the store of their employment as outsiders would do, 
testing and reporting upon the matter of courtesy under dif- 
ficult conditions. 

Trademarked, Advertised Merchandise Best In Long Run. 

Modern merchandising has become an inextricable part 
of modern advertising. It is a well known fact that nation- 
ally advertised goods may be sold more quickly and with 
greater satisfaction to the consumer than unadvertised goods. 
This has been tested out time and again in stores of all kinds. 
The consumer who gets a tire or any part of an automobile, 
or the oil or gasolene for his motor, is more quickly sold and 
permanently satisfied if he is supplied with an article with the 
merits of which he has been previously acquainted through 
publicity. You can rely on the satisfaction that well adver- 
tised goods give, and even though the immediate profit may 
not be quite so large, the ultimate profit will be infinitely 
greater. 

Then so conduct your business that when a machine 
leaves your door the owner is so satisfied that he is a living 
advertisement constantly boosting you and your Association. 
This may seem a difficult standard to live up to, but remem- 
ber that in many other lines of business equally as difficult 
such a standard has built success. No greater truth was 
ever spoken than that embodied in the motto: “The best 
advertisement is the wagging tongue of the satisfied cus- 
tomer.” 

This brings us to the second factor of success—making 
your service known. For if your service be right, and it be 
known among men, the success of your business is sure. And 
that brings us around again to the subject of advertising. 

There are two classes of customers that come to every 
garage, the car owners in your own territory and the tran- 
sients. The service you have rendered and the advertising 
you may have done, have built your business among the own- 
ers in your own town or city. 

You stand in relation to the motor car owner much the 
same as the proprietor of a hotel does to the public generally. 
Where a few years ago the majority of the garage business 
was done for people within a radius of a few miles, the con- 
stantly increasing long-distance travel by automobile is chang- 
ing the balance of trade for the garage man from the local 
field to the national field. This change will continue in pro- 
pressive ratio as the years go by. 

Value of Organization Work. 

While it is possible for the owner of the great city hotel 
or of a chain of such hotels to advertise nationally and so 
make known to practically all the traveling public, the advan- 
tages of the service he renders, it will be a long time before 
such national advertising could be made profitable for even 
the largest garage owner. But as members of this Associa- 
tion you have it in your power to establish a standard of 
service which shall be equally high from Maine to Texas and 
from Florida to Washington. This means that wherever the 
sign of the American Association of Garage Owners is hung 
out, every car operator may know that he can absolutely rely 
upon prompt and courteous service, fair and square treat- 
ment, and the skilled supply of his needs. Make this sign a 
banner that means the Best. Take for your motto, “One for 
all and all for one.” 

Then when the customer has experienced the service of 
this Association in his home town, and starts out on a tour, 
he will look for the sign of this Association all the way 
across the country. Thus the service rendered by a Massa- 
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chusetts garage is a living advertisement for every other 
garage in the country. The satisfaction he gives will be 
reaped by his brother in California and vice versa. 

With such a standard of service, and as an Association, 
you can advertise—advertise nationally. Real service, high 
standards of salesmanship, of management and of quality of 
the goods you sell can and will invariably return ample 
profits for money spent in publicity. No other kind of ad- 
vertising can hope to pay in the long run. 

So I will suggest to you that you have the sign of your 
Association permanently displayed on every sign board; have 
it hung out in your garage; have it shown in your windows, 
printed on your stationery and all your bills, and back it and 
talk it whenever you possibly can. This is the advertising 
that begins at home. 

Cooperative Advertising Successful. 

Then I would suggest that you formulate some kind of 
a national campaign. I will not attempt here to tell you how 
to conduct such a campaign, as such a plan would be the otm- 
growth of much careful study and gathering of data under 
expert advice. But I do advocate that plans be laid by which 
an appropriation for such advertising could be raised. You 
are all more or less familiar with the great association cam- 
paigns that are now running throughout the country. While 
| have yet to hear of a single instance of association adver- 
tising failing, it is well known that campaigns on such food 
products as raisins, oranges and even milk, have been the 
most successful from every point of view of any that have 
ever been conducted. 

Remember, advertising is a legitimate expense of every 
business The expenses of an Association campaign should 
be borne by every member in proportion to his business, and 
looked upon by the individual garage man just the same as 
fire insurance, for which he expects to receive full value for 
his money. There are plenty of competent men to plan the 
expenditure of such an appropriation when the same is 
raised. It will undoubtedly be found that each of the several 
classes of media should receive a share of this appropriation. 

Good Word for Trade Journals. 

I want to say a word, though, for the trade journals 
which have so loyally and continuously helped build the pros- 
perity of the automobile industry. 

As you will see by referring to the program, I am con- 
nected with the Spring Nut Lock Company. No, I am not 
selling Spring Nut Locks, nor am [| going to explain to you 
anything about the device. You can get all the information 
you desire, regarding these, from the pages of the various 
trade journals in which the Lock has been extensively adver- 
tised. I am merely referring to this to emphasize one of the 
points I want to make and to which I wish to draw your par- 
ticular attention. 

During the past three months, we have contracted for 
upwards of ten thousand dollars worth of space in the various 
trade journals, reaching the automobile and other allied in- 
dustries and as a result of the advertisements, that have 
already appeared, have received inquiries from practically 
every civilized country in the world with the exception of the 
Central Powers, from whom of course no mail is reaching 
this country. From E ‘ngland, France, New Zealand, Au- 
stralia, India, Russia, far-away Baluchistan, and coming 
nearer home, Cuba, South and Central Americas and Canada. 

So speaking from my own experience in my own com- 
pany and from a broad experience as the executive officer of 
a national advertising agency I say the best place to start 
your advertising campaign is in the trade journal field. Co- 
operation is the order of the day, and the survival of Amer- 
ican prosperity is dependent upon the degree in which Amer- 
ican business men cooperate. Your Association is the natural 
vehicle for the cooperation of your great and growing indus- 
try. Support it, raise its standards, hold up the aims of its 
officers and—Advertise. 





PATENT ISSUED FOR SPARK PLUG. 


Albert Schmidt, Flint, Michigan, assignor to the 
Champion Ignition Company, Flint, Michigan. has 
been granted United States patent rights, under \um- 
219,590, for a Spark Plug de- 






ber I 
c scribed in the following: 
B In a spark plug, the combination with 
an insulator and an electrode passing 
A therethrough and projecting thereleyond, 
of a casing surrounding said insulator 
and forming a flame-guard, and having 4 
passage through which the projecting 
G. electrode extends restricted and insu- 
lated to form high-velocity gas currents 
therethrough vpon variations in pressure 
f in the explosion chamber. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 





NECESSITIES MUST BE ADVERTISED AS 
VIGOROUSLY AS LUXURIES. 


Many retail hardware dealers who possess enough 
initiative to go after new business through newspaper 
advertising are at a misapprehension concerning the 
scope of this activity. To them it appears logical and 
sensible to advertise only new lines 
luxuries, for which the majority of the public have 
no special need, and hence for which publicity is re- 
quired in order to effect their sale. The dealers who 
hold this viewpoint lose sight of the fact that the 
entire public, and not a select few, are constantly 
using the necessities of life, and since these necessi- 
ties far exceed the luxuries in total possible volume 
of sales, they should be featured just as energetically 
and vigorously, if not more so. People must have 
necessities—the luxury is optional—and it is obvious 


or those termed 


that the dealer who in his newspaper advertisements 
emphasizes the fact that he has such articles, of meri- 
torious quality and at reasonable prices, will make the 
sales. So don't confine your advertisements entirely 
to the unusual articles—play up the everyday items 
also and play them up well. 
be quite pleasing, even though it is only the inhar- 
monious jingling of the cash register—Jonas Babick. 


The resultant music will 


* KC * 


Reproduced herewith is the ten and one-half inch, 
double column advertisement which the Pickering 
Hardware Company, Fifth and Main Streets, Cincin- 
nati, placed in the February 26th issue of the Cincin- 
nati, Times-Star, and which constitutes one the 
series featuring their Weekly Sales to the people of 
that city and its environs. More than likely it proved 
resultful to a gratifying degree as it embodies the 
essentials of successful 
close inspection finds several points which are de- 
serving of comment: 


of 


newspaper advertising. .\ 
I"irst, note the top and bottom 
portions of the advertisement which are used in each 
of the series and serve to instantly identify the adver- 
tiser. One might reasonably presume that by means 
of such regularly-appearing advertisements, bringing 
their message on a certain day each week, month in 
and month out, the interest of the public is aroused to 
such an extent that the advertisements are eagerly 
awaited. The double rules are rather unusual, 
yeoman service as dividing lines. 
“plentiful 


but do 
The copy is rather 
,’ and uniformity in section headings would 
no doubt add much to the appearance. 
tom item, the sentence announcing the 
justed light on the market” could be 
plausible by reading “a very easily-adjusted light,” 
without any sacrifice, and rather a gain in the impres- 
sion made on the intelligent reader. In cays gone by 
and to a negligible extent today, gullible people swal- 


In the bot- 
ad- 
more 


“easiest 
made 





lowed superlatives whole, but common-sense advertis- 
ing is slowly but surely relegating them to the collec- 
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tion of the antiquarian. Altogether, however, this ad 
vertisement is worthy of praise rather than criticism, 


for it is sure to bring trade. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








REMEDIES FOR FAULTY INSTALLATION OF 
WARM AIR HEATER. 





In addition to the two suggestions published on page 


30 of our March 24th issue, with reference to a. 
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Floor Pian and Elevation of Warm Air Heater Installation 
That Does Not Work Satisfactorily. 


faulty installation of a warm air heater the plan of 
which is shown herewith, we have received the fol- 
lowing replies: 

From George E. Roesch, Aurora, Illinois: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

In reply to “Installer” in the March 17th issue, I 
would place the heater to one side of the building, so 
the people would not walk over the registers and keep 
the dirt from falling down, or at least the bigger part 
of it. 

I would also use a 28 inch fire pot furnace and 20 
inch cold air pipes. 

Respectfully, 
Georce E. Roescu. 

Aurora, Illinois, March 24, 1917. 





From a Peoria, Illinois warm air heater salesman: 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

In your March 17th issue I notice floor plan of 
warm air heater installation, signed “Installer,” in 
North Dakota. 

In my opinion he has installed a heater too small 
to give proper results as the average heater is only 
rated in this size at from 400 to 550 inches of warm 
air. His building, 70x24x12 feet, would give a total 
of 20,160 cubic feet. My method of estimating the 
necessary heat to be delivered into this room would 
be 672 inches. 

I notice he has a 30 inch warm air register which 
has a capacity of 471 inches and two 18 inch register 
faces for cold air which have a capacity of 169 inches 
each. This would make a total of 338 inches of cold 





air return which does not even balance his job as he 
has it. 

If his warm air register was a 36 inch size, which 
has a capacity of 679 inches, and his two cold air 
faces were 24 inches he would have a satisfactory 
installation. 

Yet this does not make the job quite balanced. I 
should have gone to the outside walls with the cold 
air faces, which could have made his registers on + 
line across the building, and used two 20x30 inch cold 
air faces instead of the round cold air registers in 
the center of the room. 

There should be nothing less than a 26 inch fire 
pot heater on this job, and with the registers and pip- 
ing the capacities in area as per my figures, and he will 
find no trouble in heating this room, “Even in North 
Dakota.” . 

Trusting this advice will be of some assistance, 
I am, 

Yours truly, 
SALESMAN. 
Peoria, Illinois, March 24, 1917. 





C. F. Engel, 4416 West Madison Street, Chicago, 
writes as follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Party calling himself “Installer” should change his 
cold air ducts so as to have the rear one directly under 
the skylight and the other ten feet farther toward the 
front than it is now, and also drop a small “apron” 
in the front part of the skylight about 8 inches deep, 
the full width of the skylight. 

The cold air shoe going into the heater should not 
extend upward more than 12 inches. I would advise 
the use of a flaring “square to round” 28xr1ox18 
inches. 

Yours truly, 
C. F. ENGEL. 

Chicago, March 23, 1917. 


~~ 


NEW CATALOG OF STEAM AND HOT WATER 
BOILERS. 








The new catalog of the Imperial Steam and Hot 
Water Boilers, which has just been issued, gives in 
condensed form for quick reference, lists, dimensions 
and general information about the line, together with 
lists of steam specialties and useful tables. The Jm- 
perial line comprises boilers made for practically every 
requirement, from bungalow to office building, and 
are said to have won their way on pure merit, scientific 
design, painstaking manufacturing, and conservative 
ratings arrived at by evaporative tests, checked by 
actual experience. Copies of this catalog can be ob- 
tained by addressing the Utica Heater Company, 
Utica, New York, or the branch at 218-220 West 
Kinzie Street, Chicago. 
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EVOLUTION OF WARM AIR HEATING 
SYSTEMS IN EUROPE. 


In the following interesting article is given a review 
of the evolution of warm air heating systems in 
Europe, being a translated extract from a paper read 
by Herman Vetter, of Janeck & Vetter, heating engi- 
neers, Berlin, Germany, before the Sixth Congress for 
Heating and Ventilation, held at Vienna, Austria: 


It is a well-known fact that the Persians, as well as the 
Greeks and Romans, heated their homes, even the homes of 
the rich, in the same manner as the Russian ‘peasant, the 
Italian and the Spaniards do today—that is, with a pan filled 
with glowing charcoal, which was carried into the room to be 
heated. This primitive method of heating did not seem good 
enough for the extended and luxurious buildings of the vic- 
torious Romans, which they built after their entry into the 
more northern countries, for they used in these their hypo- 
caust systems of heating. : 

Hypocaust Heating, Roman System. 

These seem to have been designed by Marcus Vitruvius, 
the Roman army engineer, whose still existing work, “De 
Architectura,” describes it. In hypocaust heating, the floors 
were made of large slabs of stone set on stone piers, thus 
forming the hollow space between the floor and the ground 
called hypocaustum. Generally these hollow spaces extended 
to the walls, which later were covered with terra cotta slabs 
held a certain distance from the wall by iron clamps (Vitru- 
vius called this “camera duplices”). One end of the hypocaus- 
tum was connected to these vertical tile flues, and the other 
end by a horizontal channel or flue with the fornax. This 
fornax or furnace was usually a thick walled chamber, much 
like a baker’s oven, and was placed out of doors, and provided 
with a flue to the open air. The furnace was filled with 
charcoal, all the gases of combustion passing through the 
hypocaustum, then through the hollow walls to the open air. 
However, after the noxious gases were burned off, all the 
heat and products of cornbustion were permitted to enter 
directly into the rooms. 

Baths of Pompeli Were Heated. 

Hypocaust heating was found in various forms. The 
oldest of these are to be seen in the Caldarium (hot rooms) of 
the old and new Baths of Pompeii, which were built in the 
first half of the first century A. D. In J. Overbeck’s work, 
“Pompeii,” describing his discoveries in unearthing Pompeii, 
we see that the higher and more even temperature necessary 
in the hot-rooms made hypocaust heating necessary, whereas 
charcoal pans were deemed sufficient for heating the other 
rooms in these Baths. The Baths of Caracalla, in Rome, were 
also supplied with this system of heating. 

Those installations found farther north, for instance, in 
Germany, that in the imperial palace of Emperor Hadrian, in 

rier, and in the St. Barbara Baths, also in Trier, were also 
hypocaust systems, with which not only the caldarium or hot- 
room, but all the many reading and other rooms were heated. 
These installations were erected between A. D. 286 and 388, 
at which time Trier was the seat of imperial government, 
and can still be seen. The passages leading all through the 
cellars in which the slaves worked, and in which the sewer 
still exists, can be seen today. Along these passages are scat- 
tered the various furnaces. Several of these are in good state 
of preservation, as is also the hypocaustum of several of 
the connecting rooms and the vertical hollow tile flues. An- 
other very interesting example of hypocaust heating is found 
in the Saalburg, the ruins of which have been restored. The 
system was fully described by Jacobi, the architect in charge 
of the restoration, as well as by O. Krell, in his work, “Alt 
Romische Heizungen.” 

Stone Stoves Used In German Castle. 

The fact that the new baths at Pompeii were supplied with 
hypocaust heating systems after they had been tried in the old 
aths, would indicate that they gave satisfaction. However, 
there must have been some good reason why they were not 
generally used in the German castles, which latter were gen- 
erally fitted with stone stoves. These stoves resembled the 
hypocaust system in a way, yet differed from it in many 
others. The one resemblance lies in the fact that the hot air 
or heating medium had to pass through the fire chamber. The 
stoves were supplied with a chimney flue, which induced a 
strong draft, and which could be closed by a tight-fitting slide 
damper. 


Large Stones Used for Extra Heating Surface. 


They used not only the inner surface of the furnaces, but 
these were filled with large round stones whose office was to 
imcrease the heating surface as well as the mass which was 

epended on to give off heat. These stones were piled on an 
arch of stone with many holes in it, thus forming a sort of 
Stone grate, through which the heat from the burning wood 
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The wood was burned 
in great chunks. The stones had to be heated to a bright 
glow before the smoke flue could be closed off and the hot 
air and products of combustion were allowed to pass through 
the fire chamber into the rooms, otherwise there was a dis- 
agreeable odor which arouse from the soot deposited on the 
stones before they got red hot. 

The Marienburg in northern Prussia, lately restored, 
seems to have the first example of stone stove heating ever 
constructed. From the thirteenth to the seventeenth century 
there were quite a number of stone stoves in use in the 
Marienburg castle. Three of these installations in the middle 
palace, one for the large convent dining hall, the second for 
the master’s dining room, and a third for two vaulted cham- 
bers, were repaired and “put into condition to be used,” in 
1822, by the Prussian Government. In the annual repoft of 
the Society for the Advancement of Industrial Ambition, for 
the year 1830, there is a record made by the superintending 
architect of the rebuilding of these stone stoves, as follows: 
“According to report and the accompanying sketches the in- 
stallations were very primitive. The stone stoves lay directly 
under the dining halls, and the hot air streamed through a 
number of round holes in the floor of the rooms, which 
could be closed off with cast-iron lids.” 


Flue Heating for Greenhouses. 


Older engineers will remember the heating of green- 
houses with a smoke flue; the younger ones will hardly know 
what it means. By flue heating is meant a long horizontal flue, 
the top of which (and sometimes the sides) was used for 
heating purposes, one end connecting with a furnace, the other 
end with a vertical chimney. This class of heating was also 
used by the Romans. It was also found in the Saalburg in 
parts not heated by the hypocaust. They were also used by 
the Romans for heating all the castles or forts of the boun- 
dary walls. Jacobi called these ‘“‘cross-heating systems,” owing 
to their form. From the heating chamber, placed out of 
doors, there was a flue which ran to the center of the room 
and divided from this point into four smaller flues, one 
running to each corner of the room, where they connected 
to the vertical flues. 

The fact that chimney flues were used at this early date 
would seem to contradict Peclet’s statement that chimney 
flues were invented only in the eleventh century, in Italy. 
However, it seems that the use of chimney flues was lost after 
its application in the instances mentioned, until they again 
came into general use in the eleventh century. 


Chimney Fiues Made Trouble. 


could bring the stones to a red heat. 


There is no literature or other record showing how much 
this flue heating was used from the Roman times until the 
end of the eighteenth century, yet it seems to have been in 
general use, as Architect Chatel of Berlin writes, in 1817, on 
steam heating, and mentions something regarding the trouble 
he had with the heating flues. We read also in the Mechanics’ 
Magazine, of England, 1825, in an article on flue heating: 
“That the flues in use allow too much coal gas to escape 
through the many cracks and leaks due to falling mortar, 
which was very bad for the plants.” 

In 1826, Saul secured a British patent on a flue-heating 
system in which the side wall was used as heating surface, 
and in that same year Thomas Tredgold says, in his work 
on heating: “The art and manner of heating with flues is 
not satisfactory, because it requires so strong a draft to cir- 
culate the smoke through such long channels.” About this 
same time we find flue heating also in Austria. Professor 
Meissner mentions, in the third edition of his work, “Heit- 
zung mit erwarmter Luft,” Vienna, 1827, flue heating several 
times, and opposes it energetically. 

This system of heating, generally mentioned as the “English 
Smoke-Pipe System,” is very little known among engineers of 
today. It differed from flue heating in that instead of a brick 
channel with brick or iron top being the radiating surface, a 
smooth iron pipe was used to give off the heat, and was 
extended so as to heat several floors of a building. If we can 
believe the Mechanics’ Magazine of 1826, the Chinese are the 
real inventors of this method of heating. 


English Smoke-Pipe System Dangerous. 


In spite of the fire danger the English even heated cotton 
factories with this system, and we read in Technical and 
Mechanical Reports, of 1829, that a Leigh Phillips heated his 
cotton factory, four stories high, with this system: “On the 
ground floor is placed the ordinary cast-iron stove, from which 
the chimney, instead of being reached directly by the smoke 
pipe, the latter passes horizontally along the floor above, then 
rises to the next floor, which it traverses also, then rises to 
the third, and finally the fourth floor, after which the smoke 
pipe enters the chimney flue, where a slide damper is placed. 


First Mention of Warm Alr Heating Resembling Modern 
Methods. 


Even though hypocaust heating was employed since the 
beginning of the Christian era, it seems to us that some hun- 
dreds of years elapsed before the means and data existed to 
permit the erection of warm-air heating. Yet we read in an 
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article in 1487 that “hot-air heating was used by Heliogabalus 
(A. D. 200), and most the same as it is used today, under the 
name of English or Russian air heating. By this method a 
stove is placed into a small bricked chamber under the level 
of the rooms to be heated under the bottom of which are a 
fresh-air inlet from out of doors and openings in the top con- 
necting with the rooms to be heated, thus permitting con- 
stantly entering outer air to be warmed by the stove and then 
to enter the rooms to be warmed.” If the statement is right, 
then warm air furnace heating is now 1,700 years old. 
Heating by Warm Air, German Invention. 

There are several ruins in Italy built at the time men- 
tioned that show remains of warm-air flues, for instance, the 
Arena at Verona shows a warm-air flue apparently intended 
for “heating the Imperial box, but it can no longer be seen, 
if it started from a furnace as used for hypocaust heating or 
from a warm-air furnace chamber. It is not believed, how- 
ever, that what we term warm-air heating was used during 
the first century. The fact that the first installation we have 
any record of is in a German City Hall would indicate that 
warm-air furnace heating is a German invention. The ap- 
paratus in question is in the City Hall of Liineburg, and was 
built at the same time as the City Hall in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the exact description and plans of which have been pre- 
served, showing the three brick furnaces and calorifiers. These 
served principally to heat the large hall, and from a report 
published in 1830 needed a great deal of repair, leaks in the 
furnaces having blackened the warm-air flues. 

These furnaces were built about the same as they would 
be built today, if erected without the use of iron pipes or 
flues. The three furnaces were placed in a common heating 
chamber with cold air supply below and round flues con- 
necting the chamber with the meeting hall above where the 
flues ended under the members’ seats, and by opening or 
closing the flues with an iron cover the honorable members 
of the City Council could regulate the temperature in their 
vicinity. However, there was no exhaust or ventilating flues, 
nor cold-air return circulating flues, as they wanted to heat 
with fresh air. 

We are not sure whether the Castle of Marburg or the 
City Hall of Liineburg was built first, though both were built 
about the same time. When the Marburg was restored in 1880 
to become the Hessian Hall of Records, there was an account 
of it in the Berliner Tageblatt of that year which says: “The 
second heating apparatus found in the Marburg may be de- 
scribed as a tile stove sunk into the ground. Over the stove 
there was a perforated floor which permitted the heated air 
to reach the hall. From a yard a large duct passed under- 
ground through the thick wall to the stove. The fresh air 
passed through this duct to be heated. This system from the 
Middle Ages, and which is perhaps the oldest in Germany, if 
not in all Europe, should be of great interest to architects.” 
Warm Air Heating Systems in England in Eighteenth Century. 

Evidence of knowledge of large warm-air installations 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century is also shown in 
England, for we read in the “Repertory of Arts, Manufac- 
tures and Agriculture,” 1822, on hot-air heating by Karl Syl- 
vester: “This method has been used by William Strutt, Esq., 
of Derby, for more than thirty years for heating his cotton 
factory.” He speaks of measuring the quantity of warm air 
with an anemometer. 

Dingler’s Polytechnical Journal, 1822, tells us: “In 1792 
the translator saw a clinic in Mayence heated by Professor 
Molitor.- In a small four-cornered space from the top of 
which a chimney rose upward, stood an ordinary large three- 
legged ‘wind stove.’ Through this stove passed a porcelain 
tube or pipe, the lower end of which connected with a funnel- 
shaped air supply, and the other end to an air-tight pipe, 
which passed through the entire building, and was supplied 
with a small door in each room, which could be opened or 
closed. The stove was heated to a red glow.” From this de- 
scription we can see how unpractical they were at that time. 
They overlooked the entire outside heating surface of the 
“wind stove,” all of which was wasted, and then expected to 
heat the clinic with the limited amount of heating surface 
contained in the porcelain pipe. 

The above-mentioned system in the cotton factory of Mr. 
Strutt in Belper County, Derby, plays an important part in 
the development of warm-air heating, as it is the first of 
what is mentioned in the literature of the time as “English 
or Russian air heating.” These warm-air furnaces were made 
of wrought-iron sheets, riveted together, the lower part being 
cylindrical, and the upper part like half a globe, or bell, and 
which rested over the grate. They thought to increase the 
heating surface or capacity by a brick casing, entirely sur- 
rounding the furnace, with a space of 2% to 3% inches be- 
tween the furnace and the wall. The wall was studded with 
manv tubes 2 to 2% inches square, which reached almost to 
the furnace, the lower tiers admitting the cold air, and the 
upper tiers carrying off the hot air. With this “cockle stove” 
Karl Sylvester heated quite a number of buildings, all of 
which, in addition to the fresh, warm air flues were supplied 
with exhaust or ventilating flues, which latter were combined 
in a common ventilating flue. 
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SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION OF WARM AIR 
HEATER TO FULLY UTILIZE 

HEAT UNITS. 


Designers of warm air heaters are well aware of 
the fact that the efficiency of the apparatus is depend- 
ent materially upon the percentage of the heat units 
applied in heating the air which subsequently warms 
that we can never hope to 
utilize all the heat 
units—there will al 
ways be some loss 
—but the aim is to 
so construct a warm 
air heater that it 
will provide the 
greatest possible 
amount of heat. In 
the Beaver Warm 
Air Heater, 


It is obvious 


the home. 


pic- 





tured herewith, a 
simple cast iron 
Beaver Warm Air Heater. dome, surmounted 


with a steel drum is 
used, in which practically all the gases are said to be 
consumed, adding greatly to the heating capacity: 
after the fire has been lighted for some time, the direct 
draft is closed, forcing the products of combustion to 
pass through the indirect passage, up into a steel cham. 
ber and over a flue strip, down again to the smoke 
pipe, thus affording a long fire travel. This feature 
and many others are interestingly set forth in the cat 
alog of Beaver Warm Air Heaters which can be ob 
tained by addressing the Danville Stove and Manu- 
facturing Company, Danville, Pennsylvania, or \W. |). 
Sager, 330-340 North Water Street, Chicago. 


> 


WARM AIR HEATER WITH ACETYLENE 
WELDED STEEL DOME AND ALL 
CAST RADIATOR. 





Prominent among the Robinson line of warm air 
heaters is the type pictured herewith, which is built 
with an acetylene welded 
steel dome and all cast rad- 
iator. This Steel [ome 
Warm Air Heater stands 
very low and for this rea- 
son can be set advanta- 
geously in low basements. 
The firepot is heavy and 
made in two_ sections, 
thereby, it is said, allow- 
ing for expansion and con- 
traction as well as adding 
strength to the casting. A 


curved direct and indirect 
varm 





Robinson Stee! Dome 
Warm Aijir Heater. 


draft damper operated from the front of the 
air heater is built in the heavy cast radiator, the latter 
being assembled with deep cup joints and well bolted 
to prevent warping and the emission of gases. Inde- 
pendent shaking bars are another convenience, 4S 
also is the square back and sides which allow for the 
quick and easy removal of ashes. Full details are 
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given in the new catalog, which can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Robinson Furnace Company, 205-207 
West Lake Street, Chicago. 





MONITOR WARM AIR HEATER IS NOT AN 
EXPERIMENT. 





By installing a thoroughly dependable and trust- 
worthy heating apparatus, such as Keith’s Monitor 
Warm Air Heater, illustrated herewith is said to be, 
the dealer takes no 
chances of making 
an “experimental 
station” of his cus- 
tomer’s premises. 
On the contrary, a 
warm air heater of 
this type gives pos- 
itive, permanent 


and satisfactory 





and soon 


business 


service 
proves a 
builder and a busi- 
ness getter for the 
dealer in the local- 
ity where © sold. 
Typical of the fea- 
tures 
such service are the almost vertical firepot made in 





X-Ray View of 
Keith’s Monitor Warm Air Heater. 


providing 
two sections to allow for expansion where it is essen- 
tial—midway between the top and bottom, and the 
dust flue which permits the dust incident to shaking 
the grates to be drawn up and over the fire. Aside 
from this sanitary feature, it allows a flow of heated 
air to be drawn up and discharged over the burning 
coals, thereby, it is stated, providing all the effects of 
a hot blast attachment. Catalog giving full particu- 
lars can be obtained by addressing the Keith Furnace 
Company, Des Moines, lowa. 


--seeeo 


AUXILIARY GAS BURNER IS GREAT 
CONVENIENCE IN WARM AIR 
HEATER. 


During mild weather, such as is met during the 
fall and spring, families using a warm air heater often 
desire to have less heat than in winter, and for this 
purpose the Century Gas 
Burner, illustrated here- 
with, has been designed. 
It however, is said to be 
capable of comfortably 
heating the house in coidest 
weather, although not espe- 

for 
when 


cially recommended 
that purpose, 


used in conjunction with a 


and 


4 





} coal fire, is a great con- 
venience because of the 
quick warmth it affords. 
The device is placed in the space between the casing 


Cutaway View of 
Century Gas Burner. 


and the warm air heater, and hence is efficient in oper- 
ation because in this selfsame space the air is warmed 
before ascending to the registers. According to the 
manufacturers, it can be installed without any change 
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in the heating systeni, and has its own pipe to carry 
off the fumes into the chimney. The Burner is said 
to deliver the same kind of pure warm air as when 
using coal. Circular giving full details can be ob- 
tained by addressing the XXth Century Heating and 
Ventilating Company, Akron, Ohio. 





—_——_--@->- -——_—__——_ 


SEND FOR THIS NEW CATALOG OF WARM 
AIR HEATERS. 





The latest catalog of Lexington Warm Air Heaters, 
manufactured by the Culter and Proctor Stove Com- 
pany, Peoria, Illinois, has just come off the press. 
Like the preceding issue, it emphasizes the merits of 
warm air heating in a convincing manner, and then 
gets down to interesting facts concerning the Lexing- 
ton Warm Air Heater. The different types and the 
various features are well illustrated and described, in- 
cluding the Single Register Heater. This is the regu- 
lar Lexington Warm Air Heater equipped with a 
special casing of the Company's own design, consist- 
ing of a cold air receiver which is fastened to the bot- 
tom of the floor joist, and two large cold air pipes, 
one on either side, which are attached to this cold air 
receiver and enter the casing at the ash pit section. 
Any kind of coal, coke or wood, it is said, can be 
successfully burned, and the apparatus is particularly 
recommended for heating homes with door openings 
which will permit a free circulation of air to all parts 
of the house. The catalog further contains helpful 
tables and other information, and copies may be se- 
cured by addressing the Culter and Proctor Stove 
Company, Peoria, Illinois. 


HEATING REQUIREMENTS AND MARKET 
CONDITIONS CALL FOR MANUFACTURED 
PIPE AND FITTINGS. 





The day of the home-made warm air heater pipe 
Mod- 


ern heating requirements and market conditions have 


and fittings, it is declared, is fast passing away: 


rendered the methods of previous years unprofitable, 
increasing to a greater degree the number of logical 
reasons for specifying and -using the manufactured 
articles, such as Handy Pipe and Il‘ittings, one of 
which is shown 
Mod- 


ern manufactur- 


herewith. 


ing methods and 
equipment — in- 
sure accuracy 


in construction, 





thus obviating 
the possibility 
of lost time 


and troublesome 


Handy Number 9 Offset. 


complaints, which often wipe out all the profit. No 
matter how many turns and angles there may be in 
an installation, it is claimed to be easy to erect a run 
of Handy Pipe and F[ittings: The 
be put together wrongly and the 13 inch connecting 


sections cannot 
slip insures an air-tight joint. A copy of Catalog 
Number 39 which illustrates the complete line will 
be sent upon request, by I*. Meyer & Brother Com- 
pany, 1313 South Adams Street, Peoria, Illinois. 
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PATTERNS FOR TRANSITION PIECE ANGLE. 





BY O. W. KOTHE. 

In the sketch we have a fitting that transforms from 
square to round and forms an angle on the round end. 
This requires special development by triangulation. 

The first step necessary is to draw your center line 
Next, 


of elevation to the desired length and angle. 








PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 


ee 


triangular lines E-1, E-2, E-3, E-4 and transfer them 
as P-1-2-3-4 in diagram. Also pick the line 1-F and 
set it as P-F. Repeat and pick lines B-4-5-6-7’, also 
7’-C and transfer them as P-4-5-6-7-C. By drawing 
lines through the proper points at the top we have 
the true lengths as shown. 

It is always best to lay out the pattern for the angle 
“M” first. In this way we can use the spaces in the 





| / Half Pattern 
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«Half Plane 


Development of Patterns for Transition Plece Angle. 


establish your miter line, then draw the angle “M” 
with the half section “A” and also the elevation “N.” 
From all points in “A” project lines into miter line 
1’-7’, and from these points drop them down vertically 
cutting a line F-C as shown. Let the outline C-D- 
E-F represent the half plan of base for transition 
piece. With your dividers, pick the length of lines in 
section “A’’ and set them off as 2’-2, 3’-3, 4’-4, 5’-5 
and 6’-6. This gives you a foreshortened curve view 
or plan of miter line 1’-7’. 

To make this clear, draw lines to the corners D and 
E:, thus dividing your plan into triangles. To find the 
true length of these triangles, the diagram of true 
lengths must be found, and for this draw vertical lines 
O-P and horizontal line as shown. From each point 
2s 1’-2’-3', etc., of miter line in elevation, square over 
points cutting line O-P. Next, with dividers pick the 





miter cut for the stretchout for our transition piece. 
Ctherwise, a true section would have to be developed 
as shown by the dotted semi-ellipse in elevation. So 
having the pattern for the angle “M” developed which 
is done the same as any ordinary pipe angle, the next 
step is to develop the transition. First draw a line 
equal to E-G in plan as shown. Then pick line 4-4 and 
4-4’ with dividers from diagram, and using points — 
and G in pattern as centers strike and cross arcs in 
point 4. With another pair of dividers pick the space 
4’-5’ from pattern “M” and using point 4 in pattern 
as center, strike arcs as at 5 and 3. Next pick line 
3-3 and using E in pattern as center, cross arcs in 
point 3. Next pick line 5-5 from diagram, and using 
B as center, cross arcs in point 5. Next pick the 
space 5’-6/ and strike the arcs 6 and 2 in pattern, after 
which cross these with lines 2-2 and 6-6 from dia- 
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gram. Repeat and so establish points 1 and 7. Next 
pick the half width of plan D-C and using E and D 
as centers, strike arcs as at F and C. Next pick true 
length 1-F and using point 1 in pattern as center cross 
arcs in point F. Then pick line 7-C and using point 7 
as center, cross arcs in C. This establishes your points 
to connect with lines as shown. 

Allow your edges for seaming or riveting and the 
pattern is finished. 


= 


ALL CHICAGO SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
INVITED TO MEETING TO DISCUSS CITY 
LICENSE FOR THEM APRIL SECOND. 





All sheet metal contractors in Chicago are invited 
and urged to attend the meeting which is to be held 
Tuesday, April second, 8 P. M., at the Hardware Club, 
12th Floor, Cunard Building, southwest corner of 
Dearborn and Randolph Streets. 

At this meeting a thorough discussion will take place 
of the matter of the proposed City Ordinance by which 
a license is to be required of any one engaging in the 
sheet metal. contracting business in Chicago, and if it 
is the sense of the meeting that such a license ordi- 
nance should be enacted, a committee‘is to be ap- 
pointed to draft suitable provisions for such an ordi- 
nance by which irresponsible and incompetent persons 
will be prevented from engaging in sheet metal con- 
tracting, to the end that the general public—those who 
pay for the work—may be protected and also that 
those now engaged in the business may be protected 
against unscrupulous and ignorant competition. 

The meeting has been called by a committee com- 
posed of sheet metal contractors and representatives 
of supply houses, with A. George Pedersen, Editor of 
AMERICAN \ARTISAN, as Secretary, and is to be held 
under the auspices of the Allied Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Chicago. 

oo 


BOSTON SHEET METAL WORKERS WILL 
CARE FOR FAMILIES OF MEMBERS 
WHO ENLIST. 





Any member of Local 17 of the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers’ Union, Boston, who enlists will have no fear that 
dependents will not receive proper care and treatment. 
It was unanimously voted at a meeting, Tuesday, 
March 27th, to care for all members in every manner 
possible. The vote was that dues of all members will 
be cared for and their relatives will not want for any- 
thing, even if it is necessary to place a special assess- 
ment on every member who stays at home. 


-eoo 


AMERICAN ARTISAN GREAT HELP. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
I find your magazine to be a great help in my work 
as a railroad tinsmith. 
Yours truly, 
: EarL F. KAUFMANN. 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, March 14, 1917. 


oo 





William Remillard has opened a combination shop 
for sheet metal, warm air heating and work of kin- 
dred character at Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 
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‘BUSINESS CARD’? NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 
LACKS SUFFICIENT PUNCH TO 
ATTRACT CUSTOMERS. 


The earliest form of newspaper advertising was 
in the fashion of a white space in which were in- 
serted the adver- 
tiser’s name and ad- 
dress, together with 
the nature of his 
business. In those 
days of little, if any 
competition, this in- 
formation was_ all 
that the reader ex- 
pected to receive, 
but as time passed 
and the population 
increasea, dealers 
multiplied and com- 
petition among mer- 
chants grew strong 
and keen, he was 
taught, in the natu- 
ral sequence of events, to anticipate advertisements 
that would tell him in detail about various articles of 


Wm. H. Madill 


Plumbing, 
Heating, 


Tinning 
80 PUBLIC SQUARE 


Next to Baptist Church ~ 
CALL 547 





This advertisement reads like a 
business card. 





WE WELD WELL 
and we weld all metals well, Expert work. 


W. C. GOFF WELDING COMPANY 
719 &. State Street. Wasatch 5653. 





This makes a much stronger appeal. 


the advertisers’ stock, about the store service, and 
why it would be to his advantage to trade at this or 
that particular store. Pick up the advertisement of 
an up-to-date clothing establishment, for instance, to- 
day, and you will be greeted by an array of forcible 
arguments that make you think—and act. No longer 
does the mere insertion of a name exert an appeal 
sufficient enough to attract customers—for with so 
many in the same line of business catering to the 
public’s trade, it is but natural that the business should 
come to those who go after it with forceful advertis- 
ing, the kind that convinces the reader by presenting 
facts in clear, unmistakable language, and impels him 
to investigate. 

For this reason we suggest that every newspaper 
advertiser, no matter how limited his space, should 
say something about what he has to offer or what he 
is prepared to do. In the first of the advertisements 
reproduced herewith, for instance the copy, to prove 
really effective, should contain a few emphatic state- 
ments about the character of the plumbing, heating 
and tinning work done by Mr. Madill. The act of 
advertising is in itself to be commended, but the 
point should be taken into consideration that the 
reader must have a strong “lead” before he will come 
to your place of business, and this advice, we feel 
certain, will be accepted in the helpful spirit it is given. 
Mr. Madill’s advertisement occupied a three inch, 
single column space in the Watertown, New York, 


Daily Standard. 
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In contrast with this advertisement we have that 
of the W. C. Goff Welding Company, illustratea here- 
with, which occupied a one inch, double column space 
in the Herald-Republican, Salt Lake City, Utah. Al- 
though taking up less space, it says something, and 
that, as previously stated. is the point of prime im- 
portance. Every writer of newspaper advertisements 
should know and act upon the fact that in order to 
get results he must prepare corvincing copy. The 
day of “business card” newspaper advertising is fast 


vanishing. 





STEEL BRAKES HAVE GREAT STRENGTH 
AND ACCURACY. 


In proving the superior adaptability of steel in the 
construction of brakes, the manufacturers of the Chi- 
cago Steel Cornice Brakes point out that steel is 
much stronger than cast iron for the simple reason 
that cast iron, being poured as a loose mass without 
perceptible pressure, is naturally inclined to be loose 








Chicago Steel Cornice Brake. 


grained as well as spongy and irregular, while in the 
manufacture of steel, the metal is refined and put un- 
der enormous pressure while hot, by the rolling proc- 
ess, thus forcing the molecules into close contact and 
cohesion, and making the metal more uniform and 
reliable. This, they state, is the reason that steel 
brakes, such as the Chicago Steel Cornice Brake, here- 
with illustrated, never get sprung and always bend the 
sheets straight and true. Catalog giving further in- 
formation and showing 116 different styles and sizes 
of brakes will be spent upon request by the Dreis and 
Krump Manufacturing Company, 2915 South Halsted 
Street, Chicago. 


~~ 


INVENTORY STICKERS ARE USEFUL. 








It is a good idea to have some system other than 
a shop-worn look by which to tell just what goods are 
shelf warmers and how long you have had them. 
Many enterprising merchants are using inventory 
stickers for this purpose and find them a great help 
in keeping stocks clean. For instance, on all goods 
bearing the vintage of 1915, use a red star, 1916 a 
blue star, and change the color or shape of the sticker 
for each season or year, so that when looking over 
your stock in search of shelf warmers for cut-price 
sales it will occur to you at a glance what goods need 
the ax. This plan will cost but a trifle and will doubt- 
less save you many dollars and keep your stock in bet- 
ter condition, free from the slow selling articles. 
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BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY HAS 
REMARKABLE GROWTH IN 30 YEARS. 


About thirty years ago, when many of our gigantic 
commercial and industrial enterprises of today were 
SE in the embryo 
’ a, c state, the first 
“plant” of the 
Serger Manufac- 
turing Company 
was the frame 
structure pictured 
herewith, in which 
a few employes 
were actively en- 
gaged in the man- 
ufacture of eaves 
trough hangers, eaves trough and conductor pipe. 
All the work was done in a room 16 by 28, and the 
entire daily output of the factory was hauled to the 
freight depot in a cart. Such was the modest be- 
ginning of the organization, founded on the policy of 
serving the interests of the sheet metal trade in every 
possible way. This policy, maintained so zealously 
during the years that followed, and aided by the help- 
ful cooperation of sheet metal men, enabled the Com- 
pany to add many new products to their line and to 
experience a truly remarkable growth. Today, the 
plant, as here 
illustrated, (no 
quotation marks 
' are needed this 
} time) occupies 
over 27 acres of 
working — space 
and employs 
thousands _ of 
skilled men. The 
variety of products numbers half a hundred and are 
shipped all over the world. To haul the entire daily 
output to the depot today would require, in the first 
place, a cart of fair size, and secondly, the services 
of several Hercules who are not averse to exerting 
themselves. Details of any of the products of this im- 
mense plant can be obtained by writing for Bulletin 
A.A.A. to the Berger Manufacturing Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 





The First Berger “Plant.” 
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The Berger Plant As It Is Today. 
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OPENING AND CLOSING DEVICE IS GREAT 
TIME AND LABOR SAVER IN FORMING 
ROLLS. ; 








To remove the formed metal from the Bertsch 4 
inch by 50 inch Forming Roll, a patented opening and 
| closing device is em- 
ployed, as shown here- 
with, by means of 
which the roll can be 
quickly opened by sim- 
; :, ' ply turning back a 

Bertsch Forming Roll. hinge. This single op- 
eration raises the hinged end of the top roll and lowers 
the opposite end of the bottom roll. The two feed 
rolls, being balanced against each other while the 
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hinge is being raised or lowered, are said to permit 
the machine to be opened and closed very easily and 
quickly. When the formed metal is removed, closing 
of the hinge brings the rolls automatically back into 
position, ready for the next sheet without further 
adjustment—hence they are practically self-opening, 
self-closing and self-adjusting, affording a great sav- 
ing in time and labor. Adjustment of the bottom feed 
roll is necessary only when changing from the thinnest 
to the thickest sheets, and even then only to the dif- 
ference in thickness of the sheets. Further particu- 
lars of the forming rolls, together with information 
about their complete line of shears and punches, can 
be obtained from Bertsch and Company, Cambridge 
City, Indiana. , 





PERFORATED METALS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Specializing in the manufacture of perforated 
metals, the Harrington and King Perforating Com- 
pany are said to produce a very extensive line for prac- 
tically every use, including black and galvanized steel 
plates and sheets; sheet copper, brass, bronze, tin, 
aluminum, lead, zinc, monel metal and other alloys, 
punched as required for any purpose. Several of the 
varieties of perforations are pictured herewith, and 
among others of the line are all kinds of screen plates 
and sheets for grading and sorting ores, coal, stone, 


gravel, sand or other materials, and also to serve in 








Varieties of Harrington and King Perforated Metals. 


grain cleaning and sorting apparatus for centrifugal 
linings, filter press plates, drying floors, false bottom 
strainers, extractor baskets, and revolving, shaking 
and chute screens. Punched metal grilles and orna- 
mental screens can be made to suit local requirements 
for radiators, ventilators, air vents and heat vents in 
public and private buildings. Standard sizes of per- 
forated tin and brass are carried in stock, other work 
being done to order, such as perforated steel partitions, 
lockers, boxes, baskets, trays, floors from 1/16 to % 
inch in thickness, building details, etc. Parties desir- 
ing full particulars and quotations upon requirements 
should address the Harrington and King Perforating 


Company, 610 North Union Street, Chicago. 


~ 


TIN ROOF IS THE ROOFING OF THE FUTURE. 








Terne plate, or roofing tin, is a product made by 
coating steel or iron sheets with a mixture consisting 
of approximately 25 percent tin and 75 percent lead. 
Sheets coated in this manner by experienced workmen 
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have been known to last over fifty years and can there- 
fore be said to be the most durable roofing on the 
market. In late years, however, the tendency to lessen 
cost by using cheaper grades and labor, thereby sacri- 
ficing the old time quality, has been responsible for 
unsatisfactory results and many erroneous statements 
regarding the utility of terne plate for this purpose. 
Much has been said to prejudice the minds of builders 
and property owners against tin as a roofing, and some 
of this perhaps has been warranted, for it is probab!y 
true that inferior material is found on the market 
which is called “roofing tin.” With the growing use 
of good material and good workmanship, it is never- 
theless evident that the tin roof is coming more and 
more into favor and is clearly the roofing of the future 
because it fills perfectly the first mission of a roof— 
absolute and lasting protection. Such high grade terne 
plates are said to be found in the Keystone Copper 
Steel Open Hearth Roofing Tin, and full details re- 
garding it can be obtained from the American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 
-er 


STRONG, POWERFUL SNIPS FOR SHEET 
METAL WORKERS. 


Sheet metal workers are the most exacting users of 
snips because they require them for careful and pre- 
To 


demands 


cise work. meet 














their for 
tools of 
the manu- 
facturers of the Ni- 
agara sheet metal 
workers’ tools and ma- 
chines offer their Ni- 
agra and Buffalo Com- 
bination Snips, the lat+ 
ter of 
tured in use herewith, 
Both types are drop 
forged from refined iron, with a 


high-grade 
this class, 


which is pic-"™ 


special quality of high-grade tool 
steel welded to the jaws. The cut 
ting parts, according to the manu- 
facturers, are properly hardened, 
insuring a durable cutting edge, 
Buffalo cimauaginen 
Snips in Use. 


and are so ground and fitted that 
they will cut smoothly and easily. 
Being correctly proportioned, the snips are said to be 
strong and powerful, but not clumsy ; the bows or loops 
are shaped to fit the hand and hence it is claimed they 
will not lame or tire the operator in continuous use. 
Straight and circular snips for right hand and_ for 
left hand are furnished, and the jaws of the buffalo 
Combination Slips are said to be so shaped that 
curves, scrolls, and irregular shapes can be cut, as 
well as straight lines, the jaws allowing the material to 
pass freely when cutting curves or changing the direc- 
tion of the cut. Catalog 50SA, describing the entire 
Niagara line, can be obtained from the Niagara Ma- 
chine and Tool Works, Buffalo, New York. 


Misfortune is no respecter of persons—and neither 





is fortune, for the matter of that. 
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TONCAN METAL USED BY CANADIAN COPPER 
SMELTERS. 


The Britannia Mining and Smelting Company, 
Britannia, British Columbia, the second largest cop- 
per producers in Canada, have used about 100,000 
square feet of Toncan Metal to cover their buildings. 
Concentrator, ore bunkers and even residences in the 
town are covered with this roofing material, because 
it is corrosion-resisting, and the severe conditions 
constantly existing in the vicinity of a copper re- 
finery, together with the natural moisture and “salt 
air” from the ocean, make a combination of corrosive 
influences that are difficult to combat. Another rea- 
son given for the selection of Toncan Metal is its fire- 
resisting properties. It is safe, cannot burn, and this 
fact is recognized by insurance companies to the ex- 
tent that they reduce the base rate of insurance on 
buildings covered with this material. Toncan Metal 
has been in use for years on thousands of buildings 
in almost all sections of the globe, and information 
concerning it is contained in the “Evidence Book” 
which can be obtained by addressing the Stark Rolling 
Mill Company, Canton, Ohio. 

ee oe ' 
COMBINATION OF BEAUTY AND UTILITY 
IN NEW METAL SHINGLE. 





To manufacture a metal shingle that has artistic 
value—that is waterproof and fireproof—reasonable 
in price—easy to apply, and durable—was the prop- 
osition recently put up to the Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company by 
prominent build- 
ing engineers 
and architects. 
Their answer is 
the American 
Metal Shingle, 
Style “O” of 
which, used as 
a “starter,” is 
pictured _here- 
with. Tested un- 
der various con- 
ditions, exam- 
ined from every 
angle, by house- 
owners, _ build- 
ers, engineers 
and architects, it is said to have met unanimous ap- 
proval. In its construction, the manufacturers state, 
not the slightest detail has been overlooked, so that 
the finished product is more than a piece of metal 
stamped into shape: Grooves, ridges, elevations, the 
pitch, the interlocking feature are all combined with 
a view to make it protective against the elements, and 
at the same time, attractive. Six styles are furnished, 
made of painted tin or tin ga!vanized after formation. 
Complete details, with information on trimmings used 
with this shingle can be obtained from the Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, or the 
branch at Kansas City, Missouri. 
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American Metal Shingle, Style “0.” 
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WHO MANUFACTURES NEIDEL BUILDING 
CORNERS? 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Will you please find out for us who manufactures 
Neidel Building Corners? 
A SuBScRIBER. 
Chicago, Illinois, March 26, 1917. 





WHO MANUFACTURES THE ROOT 
VENTILATORS? 








To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Will you please find out for us who makes the Root 
Ventilator? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
—__—_——, Illinois, March 28, 1917. 
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TABLE FOR FIGURING PROFITS. 





To earn 20 percent on the selling price you must 
add 25 percent to the cost price. 

To earn 24 percent on the selling price you 
add 33% percent to the cost price. 

To earn 30 percent on the selling price you must 
add 43 percent to the cost price. 

To earn 35 percent on the selling price you 
add 54 percent to the cost price. 

To earn 40 percent on the selling price you must 
add 67 per cent to the cost price. 


+ 
ad 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


must 


must 








: , Pecora Furnace Cement. 
From the Chicago Furnace Supply Company, 549 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Kindly advise who manufactures “Pecora” Fur- 
nace Cement. 
Ans.—Pecora Paint Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
4 Cast Iron Jacketed Steam Kettles. 
From Engman-Matthews Range Company, 
Indiana. 
Please advise where we can secure 30 and 60 gallon 


cast iron jacketed steam kettles. 

Ans.—Albert Pick and Company, 212 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, Illinois; Bramhall Range Com- 
pany, 312 West Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois ; John 
Van Range Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 433 


Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
“Kiddie” Kars. 
From Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Please advise the name and address of the manufac- 


turers of “Kiddie” Kars. 
Ans.—H. C. White Company, North Bennington, 
Vermont. 


South Bend,, 


Ten Gallon Coffee Urn. 
From Engman-Matthews Range Company, 
Indiana. 
Kindly let us know where we can secure a ten gallon 


coffee urn, bottom outlet. 

Ans.—Albert Pick and Company, 212 West Ran- 
dolph Street; Bramhall Range Company, 312 West 
Ontario Street, both of Chicago, Illinois; John Van 
Range Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 433 Wright- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Born Steel Range 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


South Pend, 
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1,219,420 












































1,219,423. Food-Chopper. 
Mass. Filed May 5, 1914. 

1,219,490. Combination-Padlock. William H. 
Bedford Hills, N. Y. Filed Apr. 23, 1915. 

1,219,557. Meat-Chopper and the like. Herbert L. John- 
ston, Troy, Ohio, assignor to the Hobart Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Troy, Ohio. Filed Jan. 29, 1915. 

1,219,580. Vegetable-Masher. William G. Pancoast, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Filed Oct. 13, 1915. 

1,219,601. Door-Hanger and the like. George Elmer 
Sternbergh, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, assignor to Edmond 
2 — Porcheron, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. Filed Mar. 

, 1915. 

1,219,615. Ventilator-Damper. 
N. Y. Filed Mar. 1, 1916. 

_ 1,219,625. _Safety-Razor Attachment. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Filed July 31, 1916. 

1,219,641. Lawn-Sprinkler. John D. Humphrey, Nor- 
folk, Conn. Filed Nov. 6, 1916. 

1,219,664. Furnace. Gustaf E. Rose, Ejiner P. Brad- 
strum, and Ora U. Grant, Sparta, Mich. Filed Mar. 21, 1916. 

1,219,728. Gas-Burner Attachment. Alfred O. Gutsch 
and Ella C. Gutsch, Sheboygan, Wis. Filed Jan. 7, 1916. 

1,219,826. Door-Hanger. Andrew F. Larson, Portland, 


Henry Price Ball, Pittsfield, 


Sanders, 


Andrew Wuest, Olean, 


Peter Chelesz, 


Oregon. Filed Oct. 24, 1916. 
_ 1,219,830. Nutcracker. Cyrus Marsh, Ashland, Va. 
Filed Aug. 28, 1916. 

1,219,859. Nutcracker. Alexander Gallatin Paxton, 


Greenville, Miss. Filed Aug. 6, 1915. 


1,219,882. Hose-Clamp. Albin P. Swaidmark, Orlando, 
Fla. Filed May 19, 1916. 


1,219,893. Ventilator. 
Filed Apr. 27, 1916. 


1,219,914. Razor-Blade Sharpener. 
Albans, Vt. Filed Sept. 13, 1915. 


. 1,219,971. Can-Opener. Edwin Lutz, 
Filed Aug. 11, 1916. 


1,220,135. Washing-Machine. 


Isaac Wolf, Providence, R. I. 
Fillmore Bushey, St. 
Munith, Mich. 


Henry D. Mandeville, 


ansas City, Kans. Filed Mar. 8, 1915. Renewed Feb. 14, 
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NEW PATENTS. — 




















1,219,756 
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1,219,420. Cord Tire. Charles L. Archer, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Original application filed June 8, 1916, Serial No. 
74,497. Divided and this application filed July 1, 1916. 

1,219,424. Window-Sash Lock-Stop. Henry 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed May, 26, 1916. 

1,219,469. Wrench. James A. Lauer and Alexander A. 
McConnell, Patton, Pa. Filed Oct. 3, 1914. 

1,219,514. Cork-Extractor. Eugene R. Weber, Rochester, 
N. Y. Filed Mar. 24, 1916. 

1,219,650. Electric Toaster. 
York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 26, 1912. 


sarnes, 


Edwin N. Lightfoot, New 


1,219,677. Cutting-Tool. Walter Sparks, New York, N. 
Y. Filed July 27, 1910. 
1,219,681. Flume. Karl Johan Thorsby, Oakland, Cal., 


assignor to California Corrugated Culvert Company, Oak- 
land, Cal. Filed May 31, 1916. 
1,219,686. Cooking Utensil. Laurence 
liams, Spring City, Pa. Filed Sept. 30, 1916. 
1,219,750. Gate. .Maynard Loomis, Orting, and Paul M. 
Loomis, Puyallup, Wash., assignors to Warren Swartzbaugh, 
Puyallup, Wash. Filed June 21, 1916. 
1,219,706. Key-Identifying Device. 
York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 22, 1915. 
1,219,756. Vacuum-Cleaner. Hubert Meredith-Jones, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to The Rotor Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Inc. Filed Feb. 10, 1914. 


Llewellyn Wil- 


Gustav Dahne, New 


1,219,871. Key-Ring. Morris Sapo, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Aug. 5, 1916. 
1,219,931. Lock. Joseph Forsheim, Great Neck, and 


Joseph Konigsberg, New York, N. Y., assignors to Lena S. 
Forsheim, Great Neck, N. Y. Filed Sept. 16, 1916. 

1,219,964. Gun-Lock. Frank C. Lefler, Rochester, N. Y. 
Filed Nov. 18, 1914. 

1,220,099. Furniture Tip. Frederick Hachmann, St. 
Louis, Mo., assignor of one-fourth to Fred C. Schoenthaler, 
one-fourth to Lambert G. Smith, and one-fourth to James B. 
Hollis, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Apr. 10, 1915. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








POSSIBILITY OF WAR FAILS TO LESSEN 
MARKET ACTIVITY. 


The possibility that within another week the United 
States may be in actual war does not seem to have had 
any influence on the market, except insofar as it has 
tended to stiffen quotations, and in fact, in many in- 
stances prices have been materially advanced. 

The reason given is that if war does come, it will 
mean a tremendous increase in the demand for Gov- 
ernment supplies of all sorts which must be filled 
before anything can be furnished to the general public, 
and even though the prices which are to be agreed 
upon between our Government and the mills are likely 
to be considerably lower than those ruling at present 
so far as the ordinary consumer is concerned, there 
will be no corresponding decrease in prices to the iatter, 
the Government supplies being furnished at a very 
small margin above cost. 

Millions of dollars of finished stock are occupying 
space in the steel mills of the Middle West awaiting 
Inquiry for sheets from domestic and for- 
eign sources are heavy. The lack of sheet bars: con- 
tinues to be felt, but the failure of railroads to deliver 
crude steel is worse. Almost every country in the 
world, ¢xcept Germany and her allies, have inquiries 
here for sheets. Books for acceptance of orders for 
delivery after July 1 will probably be opened April 1. 


shipment. 


The most disturbing element in the market was the 
continued upward trend in the price of raw materials. 
Pig iron registered its most important advance for 
some weeks. Production costs at the furnaces have 
increased in several directions. Most of the fluctuation 
in coke prices has been attributed to the recent rail- 
road congestion, but there is evidence that the coal 
men have their own problems and will continue to pass 
the burden on to the iron makers, who in turn will pass 
it to the consumers. 

Dun’s Review of the Trade says: 

“How much further the rise of prices in steel and 
iron may be carried is a question that none can answer. 
Months ago, when there were signs of yielding in cer- 
tain quarters, some people thought that the upward 
movement had culminated, and yet the quotations of 
last summer appear low in comparison with those now 
" prevailing. About all that seems reasonably certain is 
that reaction is not likely to soon be witnessed. 

“With Government needs becoming a prominent 
factor, domestic buyers who previously held off are 
rushing to cover at figures several dollars a ton higher 
than those recently current, and foreign demands are 
apparently insatiable. 

“New capacity is becoming available from time to 
time and production is recovering, yet in many cases 
full operations are not possible, either because of labor 


shortage or inability to secure adequate supplies or 
materials.” 


STEEL. 

Strong demand for steel plates continues to be the 
feature of the finished steel market in Chicago and the 
volume of inquiries continues much larger than mills 
can supply. On most of this business makers no 
longer are quoting as the output for months ahead has 
been covered. The nominal quotation for indefinite 
delivery, which cannot be earlier than first half of 
1918, is 4.69 cents, Chicago. Premiums bringing 
plates as high as 7.50 and 8 cents are understood to 
have been paid in cases where earlier delivery can be 
furnished. High prices of structural material appa- 
rently have had an effect on the demand and except 
for small tonnages of material to be used incidentally 
in construction, comparatively little is being asked in 
the west. 

Chicago mill prices on shapes range about 4.19 cents 
and those on bars about 3.94, but these quotations can 
only be considered on an indefinite delivery basis. 


COPPER. 

The copper market is quiet and prices are showing 
greater irregularity than for some time. Spot Elec- 
trolytic copper which in the past month has been ex- 
ceedingly scarce, mostly on account of the freight 
situation, is coming more freely to the market with im- 
provements in deliveries, and is offered at slight reces- 
sions. Some resale copper is also appearing from 
manufacturers who have received belated shipments, 
against which they had bought spot requirements last 
month. Second quarter is now obtainable at 33 to 34 
cents and third quarter is quoted by larger dealers 
from 30 to 31 cents, while producers still adhere to 
their quoting from 31 to 32 cents for third quarter and 
30 to 31 cents for fourth quarter. Exports, as re- 
ported by the New York Customs House, amount to 
12,506 tons for the first two weeks of March and 70,- 
672 tons since January I, 1917. 


LEAD. 


Aside from the closing of some export tonnages, 
understood to have been for account of the allies, the 
lead market has been dull. Prices have changed little 
the past week; the market may be quoted about as 
follows: March shipment, 9.37:4 to 9.50 cents; April, 
9.12Y% to 9.25 cents; May, 8.8714 to 8.92% cents, all 
St. Louis. Great Britain still has a large inquiry in 
the market, while Japan also is asking for lead. The 
Chicago warehouse prices are maintained at $10.50 
for American Pig and $11.00 for Bar, both per 100 
pounds. 
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TIN. 

The tin market has been strong, although quiet, dur- 
ing the past week, but the arrival of two large steamers 
bringing about 1,500 tons of Straits tin is expected to 
relieve the spot situation and possibly may be reflected 
in lower prices for spots Straits, which have been sell- 
ing round 56 cents, New York. The London market 
has been advancing steadily for several days, but the 
reasons are not known this side of the British censor. 
Chicago warehouse prices remain at 61 cents for pig 
tin and 62 cents for bar tin. 


SOLDER. 

Solder prices, as quoted by the Chicago warehouses, 
are: XXX Guaranteed, % « 14, 35 cents; Commercial 
Yy & Ya, 33 cents, and Number 1 Plumbers’, 31 cents, 
the same as a week ago. 

PREMIUMS PAID FOR WIRE PRODUCTS. 

Premium prices frequentiy are being paid for wire 
products for rather early shipment. A western Penn- 
sylvania manufacturer has sold annealed fence wire at 
$10.00 a ton above the formal prices adopted March 
5th. On that date, quotations were boosted $4.00 a 
ton all along the line to $3.20 a keg, as the Pittsburgh 
base price of nails. Specifications from jobbers are 
heavy. Leading manufacturers have scarcely any ad- 
ditional material to offer for shipment before July first. 
There is a great difficulty experienced by the manu- 
facturers of wire screens and screen doors in getting 
wire cloth, which is bound to re-act in a shortage of 
these products, with correspondingly higher prices to 
be paid by those who have not yet placed orders or 
fail to do so in the near future. 


TIN PLATE. 

Chicago warehouses have advanced their prices on 
coke plates $1.00 per box, the new prices being $17.80 
for 180 pounds; $18.00 for 200 pounds; $18.30 for 
214 pounds, and $20.15 for 270 pounds, all 20x28, 





SHEETS. 

The demand for steel sheets continues unabated. 
At least twice as many inquiries are turned away un- 
equivocally as are quoted upon. This applies to all 
kinds of sheets and to inquiries both from foreign and 
domestic sources. The Government has not yet ap- 
peared actively in the market, and no intimation has as 
yet been received that would make it necessary to plan 
changes in the rolling mill schedules. Chicago mill 
quotations are: Black sheets, 28 gauge, 5.44 to 6.19 
cents; galvanized, 28 gauge, 6.94 to 7.69 cents; blue 
annealed, 10 gauge, 5.19 to 5.69 cents. Chicago ware- 
house prices on galvanized sheets have been advanced 
25 cents per 100 pounds, the new quotation on 28 
gauge being $8.00. 


OLD METALS. 

The scrap and old metal market is ruling firm and 
more active, with some grades in much better demand 
than others. Consumers continue to show more in- 
terest in offerings and all indications point to an active 
buying movement and much higher levels. 
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Wholesale dealers’ buying quotations are as fol- 


lows: Old steel axles, $38.00 to $39.00; old iron 
axles, $37.00 to $38.00; steel springs, $25.50 to $26.00; 
Number 1 wrought iron, $26.50 to $27.00; Number I 
cast iron, $18.00 to $18.50, all net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows per pound: Light: 
copper, 24 cents; light brass, 141% cents; lead, 8 cents; 
zinc, 8 cents; cast aluminum, 34 cents. 


SPELTER. 


The spelter market has been firm but inactive. 
Prices are so near the cost line that sellers are not will- 
ing to grant marked concessions, especially on ad- 
vanced positions, despite the hesitation of buyers. 
Prime western has stiffened slightly, present quota- 
tions being about as follows: April, 10.25 to 10.3714 
cents; second quarter, 9.87'% to 10.12% cents. Brass 
special is selling at a small premium, 4) to 54 cent 
over prime western being asked. Chicago warehouse 
prices remain at 12 cents for spelter in slabs, and 
$22.00 for sheet zine in cask lots, with $22.00 to 


$23.00 in less than cask lots. 


PIG IRON. 
Every department of the Chicago pig iron market 
continues to manifest great strength and quota- 


tions are being advanced regularly. Buying is being 
done by almost every sort of melter and the market 
seems to rest on a solid basis. Northern Number 2 
Foundry and Malleable were advanced to $38.00, fur- 
nace, March 24th, and sales have been made on that 
basis since. At least one sale of a carload of spot iron 
has been made at $39.00, Chicago furnace. There is 
comparatively little prompt iron to be had and this is 
being taken as quickly as it becomes available. Malle- 
able inquiry is excellent, and sales are being made in 
lots of 1,000 to 3,000 tons. Some malleable users who 
had contracted for only about half their last half re- 
quirements, have decided to buy further and have 
taken additional tonnage. 

In the Pittsburgh district further advances in quota- 
tions appear to be imminent. Bessemer pig iron has 
sold in blocks of 1,000 tons at $40.00, valley, or $2.00 
a ton above the price representing the top of the 

srokers have paid $38.00, val- 
No large tonnages of Bessemer 
More than 


market a week ago. 
ley, for this grade. 
iron have been involved in recent sales. 
3,000 tons of Basic pig iron have been sold at $35.00, 
That figure represents the bottom of 
A local consumer has 


valley furnace. 
the market for this grade. 
taken 1,000 tons of basic iron for second half ship- 
ment and some tonnage has been sold for third quarter 
delivery at $35.00, valley. 

The Birmingham pig iron market continues strong, 
with a few sales being made for delivery during the 
last half of the year and into next year at advanced 
prices. Standard Number 2 foundry iron brings above 
$30 a ton, $32.00 being announced the past week, with 
one company reporting a sale of 2,000 tons of high 
manganese iron at $35.00 a ton, second half delivery, 
and 1,000 tons of the same grade at $33.00 a ton, first 
half of next year delivery. : 
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